















Good times 
in Grenada 
(See page 8) “A great newspaper is more than a shelf liner. 









Murdoch defends 
his purchase of 
the Sun-Times 
(See page 9) 












is there 
competition in 
San Francisco? 
(See page 10) 











Sidie hearings 
on press guides 
to begin Feb. 6 
(See page 28) 
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The press is the best instrument for 
enlightening the mind of man... 
—Thomas Jefferson, 1823 
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San Francisco Chronicle 





We Deliver MORE 
For Our Customers! 
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It’s getting tougher out there. The days when you could flash an 
ABC statement in front of an advertiser, tell him the towns your 
paper served, and pick up the ads, are gone. 


Today advertisers have a lot of options for displaying their adver- 
tising messages — radio, TV, outdoor, direct mail, shoppers — 
and while they are willing to listen to your story, you must give 
them more. 


That is why at the Daily Courier-News, we did give them MOR, 
that stands for Market Opinion Research. One of the nation’s top 
research firms. MOR gave us a complete physical, and a lot 
more to sell with: demographics, reader vs. store matchups, 
market share, reach, penetration and a lot of other hard 
numbers for hard-to-convince advertisers. 


The results of MOR‘s study are helping us serve our readers bet- 
ter and tell our advertisers more. We give them the facts. The 
Daily Courier-News delivers more impact. More circulation. More 
readership. More quality. And more acceptance than any other 
advertising medium serving northern Illinois’ upper Fox River 
Valley. 


It takes more effort, but it’s worth it! 


DailyCourierNews 


P.O. Box 531 @ 300 Lake St. e Elgin, Il. 60120 
(312) 888-7800 
A Copley Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 




















stack-up 
against 
shut-downs! 


The NEW IDAB Model NS 660 
combines the latest in ‘’state-of-the- 
art’’ computer technology and 
innovative mechanical design to 
give you the most advanced 
electronically controlled newspaper 
stacker available on today’s market. 


The built-in ‘‘operator-friendly”’ 

micro-processor provides ongoing 

data and “‘talks”’ to the operator via 

an alphanumeric display—directing 
and monitoring every 
phase of stacker 
operation—that results 
in full operator 
selectivity and control. 
Continuous checking 
of control values and 
mechanical positions 
assures NON-STOP 
operating capabilities. 


The NS 660 produces newspaper 
bundles of excellent quality through 
a unique built-in batch jogger 
system and an incremental stacking 
blade movement. Paper tailgating 
or nose-over is eliminated through a 
variable speed infeed section 
synchronized to the press conveyor. 
IDAB’s usual life-time Electronic 
“FOREVER” Plan guarantees your 
complete satisfaction. 


KEYBOARD STATU 


mea 


Ready access to control and display information. 
Send for our SPEC A4114 for complete details today... 


IDAB INCORPORATED 

3200 West 84th Street 
Hialeah Gardens, FL 33016 
(305) 823-4000/Telex 51-9408 


Mailing Address 
P.O. Box 2824 
Hialeah, FL 33012 


IDAB 
Guarantees 
the Electronics 
of the NS 660 
for the Life 

of the Stacker. 























An EDS Company 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR OF EVENTS 








FEBRUARY 


15-17—Ohio Newspaper Association, Annual Convention, Hyatt Regency, 
Columbus. 

16-19—Howard University Annual Communications Conference, Hyatt 
Regency O'Hare, Chicago. 

18-20—Great Lakes/Midstates Newspaper Conference, Hyati-Regency 
O'Hare, Chicago. 

21-23—Washington Journalism Center, Conference for Journalists, 
Sports Issues 1984, Watergate Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

23-25—Georgia Press Association, Annual Press 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, Athens 

23-25—Minnesota Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyati Regency, Downtown, Minneapolis. 

23-25—South Carolina Press Association, Winter Meeting, Marriott 
Hotel, Columbia. 

24-26—Alabama Press Association, Winter Convention, Hilton Hotel, 
Huntsville. 

24-27—Maryland, Delaware, D.C. Press Association, Winter Confer- 
ence, Holiday Inn, BWI, Baltimore. 

25—Media-Law Conference, sponsored by the Florida Bar, 

St. Petersburg Times, Clearwater Sun, Tampa Tribune; and law 
firms of Rahdert, Anderson & Richardson, and Holland & 
Knight; Sheraton-Sand Key Resort, Clearwater Beach, Fla. 

26-29—Inland Daily Press Association, The Fairmont, San Francisco. 


MARCH 


1-2— Allied Daily Newspapers/Washington Newspaper Publishers 
Association/Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association, Production 
Conference, Jantzer Beach Thunderbird Motor Inn, Portland. 

1-3— Texas Gulf Coast Press Associaton, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 

7-10— National Newspaper Association, Annual Governmental 
Affairs Conference, Hyatt Regency, Washington, D.C. 

9-11— Mississippi Valley Classified Advertising Managers Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. 

11-13—SNPA Production Conference, Lincoln Radisson, Dallas, Texas. 

11-14—ANPA, Conference for Newspaper Men and Women, Don CeSar 
Resort Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

15-16—New England Newspaper Association, Annual Meeting and 
Winter Convention, Westin Hotel, Boston. 

15-17—Independent Free Papers of America, mid-winter conference 
Marriott Airport Hotel, St. Louis. 

15-17—Mid-Atlantic Newspaper Advertising 
Hyatt-Regency, Greenville, S.C. 

23— Texas Press Association, 
Southport Hotel, Austin. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 
FEBRUARY 


Institute, 


Marketing Executives, 


advertising meeting, Wyndham 


12-17—-ANPA/INPA Newspaper Executives Marketing Seminar, Sheraton 
International Conference Center, Reston, Va. 

18-22-—-SNPA — Foundation, “The Communications 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

19-24—American Press_ institute, Editing the Weekly Newspaper, 
Reston, Va. 

20-24—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, Web Offset Press 
Operation, Headquarters, 4615 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh. 

22— New England Newspaper Association, Newspaper in Education 

Workshop, Marriott Hotel, Worcester. 

22-24—International Circulation Managers Association, Alternative Distribution 
Seminar, Hilton Palacio Del Rio, San Antonio. 

23-25—Texas Press Association, Newspaper Management Seminar, 
Wyndham Hotel, Austin. 

24-26—New England Newspaper Association, Photo Editing Work- 
shop, Biltmore Plaza Hotel, Providence. 

26-29—Northeast Classified Advertising Managers Association, Managing the 
Classified Department Seminar, Marriott Hotel, Springfield, Mass. 

27-29—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, Process Color Stripping, 
Headquarters, 4615 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh. 
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ABOUT AWARDS 





TOP PERFORMERS... The Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors association selected correspondent Joseph 
Frazier, national writer Scott Kraft and photographers 


‘ Zuhair Saade of Beirut and Rusty Kennedy of Philadelphia 


for its 1983 ‘‘top performance”’ awards. Frazier was hon- 
ored for his coverage of the El Salvador war and Kraft for a 
story profiling a desperate 14-year-old pregnant girl who 
killed herself by kneeling in front of a speeding train. Saade 
won for his picture of an explosion victim in Beirut and 
Kennedy was selected for a photograph of a minister who 
dresses as a clown and visits children in hospitals. AP 
newsmen Mark Kreidler of Oklahoma City and Mitchell 
Landsberg of Reno were named top young reporters. 
Receiving honorable mention in reporting were the AP 
Salt Lake City bureau; Nancy Shulins; Jules Loh; Charles 
Hanley; and Rick Hampson. Honorable mention for 
photographers went to Bill Foley; Ray Stubblebine; Pete 
Leabo; and Eric Risberg. 


* * * 


WINDY CITY WINNERS . . . Seventeen Chicago Tri- 
bune editorial employees won in-house awards for dis- 
tinguished performance in 1983. Honored were reporters 
Jerry Crimmins, William Recktenwald, Manuel Galvan, 
Jack Houston, Andy Knott, Jeff Lyon and George De 
Lama; photographers Anne Cusack and Sally Good; copy 
editor James Haglund; editorial staffers Judith Anderson, 
Paul A. Camp, Michael Coakley, George Estep, George 
Knue, Ruby Scott and Charles Storch. 


ee 


REAL ACHIEVERS . . . Steve Jenning of the Portland 
Oregonian and Wayne Markham of the Miami Herald are 
the first place winners of the Real Estate Journalism 
Achievement awards from the National Association of 
Realtors. Receiving honorable mention were Elizabeth 
Christian of the Los Angeles Times and Stephen C. Talbott 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


* * * 


ASPIRING SCRIBES ... Four high school seniors 
won a total of $4000 in Dow Jones Newspaper Fund scho- 
larships in the 1983 National Urban Writing Competition. 
The winners are: Tina Burnside, a student at Roosevelt 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; LaMont Jones who 
attends Owensboro High School, Owensboro, Ky.; 
Davette Wood of Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Ohio; and Bryan Woodards, a student at Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Ill. The students participated in 25 urban 
journalism workshops co-sponsored last summer by the 
fund and 95 newspapers. The workshops are intended to 
identify minority high school students interested in jour- 
nalism, and then encourage them to enhance their skills 
and embark on writing careers. 


* * * 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBSERVER .. . Sarah McClen- 


don, a White House correspondent known for asking Pres- 
idents thorny questions at news conferences, was pre- 
sented with the 1983 Woman of Conscience Award by the 
National Council of Women of the United States. The 
council chose McClendon because of her constant fight for 
‘the people’s right to know.”’ 
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—Inthepast threemonths, 
31 newspapers have switched to UPI. 
Give us a call. You should know why. - 


We're coming off our most successful year. ever in attracting new subscribers. And we're 


continuing to sign an average of 1.7 new newspapers per week. == jm 
What's behind this dramatic growth? Is it our addition of 30 new bureaus and vast improvement) == 
in state coverage? Or is it our introduction of a host of “firsts” in newspaper service? — | 9y 


Call John E. Mantle, Sr. VP for Newspaper Services, “= me _ & 
at 1-202-898-8200. Or contact your local UPI representative. We can't wait to tell you why. ~ ; ; 
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Robert U. Brown, Presiden 


Editor & Publisher 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


James Wright Brown 


t 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 





Pressure by State Department 


The campaign proposed at the State Department to generate pub- 
lic support for its recommendation that the U.S. withdraw from 
UNESCO is worthy of the commercial efforts of the lowliest huckster 
for a product or politician. It indicates complete lack of faith in 
justification of an executive decision and the necessity, therefore, to 
drum up public support for the position. In order to do this, of course, 
articles must be planted and newspapers must be used to give the 
appearance of a spontaneous reaction, albeit phoney. 

When it is recognized that the recommendation to withdraw from 
UNESCO was made apparently by one or a few high State 
Department officials in spite of the conclusion of the Department’s 
own policy review board to the contrary, it is no wonder the author’s 
felt they had to drum up some public support for their unilateral 
decision. 

It is astonishing to us that State Department officials would use 
such tactics when they realize their decision might be so con- 
troversial that they have to build public support through the press to 
sustain it. It is even more astonishing to learn, from spokesmen of 
two newspapers which were targets of this latest attempt, that “it is 
standard operating procedure for government these days.” 

We grant that it is sometimes illuminating to have a signed article 
by a government official explaining policy decisions. When it 
becomes a habit one wonders what confidence public officials have in 
their own actions. 

Our suspicion is not alleviated by the State Department officials 
who refuse to discuss the UNESCO memorandum saying it is “classi- 
fied” and an “internal matter.” 

We believe it is a matter of great public interest to examine why a 
State Department policy review of 700 pages recommends one course 
of action with respect to UNESCO and that is overruled by higher 
officials who then try to justify their position in the manner just 
described and then say the matter is “classified.” 


“Your product is extraordinary” 


Newspaper ad executives gathered in New Orleans this week were 
treated to the rare experience of having an important advertising 
agency executive tell them: “Your product is extraordinary.” For 
years INAME members have sat and listened to agency and adver- 
tiser people tell them what is wrong with their product and what they 
ought to do about it. Most of it has been repetitious—the same speech 
rewritten year by year. 

Charles Peebler, Jr., chairman of the board and ¢.e.o. of Bozell & 
Jacobs, puts his money where his mouth is: More than 10 clients 
placing more than $1 million in that “extraordinary” medium— 
newspapers. He is to be congratulated for his perspicacity and the 
helpful selling suggestions he made but more especially for the 
acknowledgement of a problem newspaper ad executives have known 
about for years: The prevalence of agency space buyers, account 
executives, etc., “under 40” who grew up more on broadcast than 
print. It has been an unnatural handicap for newspaper selling in the 
decision-making areas of agencies but one that will gradually be 
overcome from now on. 
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Letters to the Editor 








An ‘eloquent and persuasive’ statement 


Katherine Graham has performed a 
notable service to which you have 
given support through printing her 
Ralph McGill address (E&P, Nov. 12, 
1983.) Her statement is eloquent and 
persuasive. 

If we are, however, to make a case 
for newspapers in general—or for 
ONE newspaper—it has long been 
my contention that we must expunge 
the words media and press from our 
vocabulary. These are words, 
unhappily, widely used with which to 
beat us around the head and should- 
ers. They include the outrageous 
array of tabs at the grocery checkout 
counter, magazines, radio, television. 
Our friends and non-friends who are 
our subscribers generally paint all 
with the same broad brush: the press, 
the media are black hats. 

ASNE, with its Press Alerts, en- 
hances the imprecision of terminolo- 
gy, as does E&P. 

All hands and the cook are getting 
into the act. Time magazine does a 
cover story confirming that newspap- 
ers can never hope for an even shake 
from that source. Which is to say that, 
whereas we are taking lumps from 


every point on the compass, we are 
long since past the ‘‘yes but’’ phase of 
the debate. 

At considerable risk of over- 
simplification, | make these long- 
held-yet-nothing-new-points: 

1. Being better understood, as Gra- 
ham puts it, is wholly inaccurate and 
inadequate. | understand well a large 
number of rascals. The newspaper 
must be respected and trusted. That 
means newspaper people must be re- 
spected and trusted. It’s depressing to 
realize that not an impressive propor- 
tion of us have earned such response. 

2. Let us, who are newspaperfolk, 
concentrate on newspapers. To hell 
with tv; those people can paddle their 
own canoe. Sometimes, it must be 
said, to hell with other newspapers. 
Many atime, for example, I have suf- 
fered from the ruboff of our neighbor- 
ing Atlanta newspapers’ transgres- 
sions. 

3. The people out there don’t give a 
damn about newspapers as such. Fact 
iS, aS We recognize, a broad and active 
hostility exists. Our noble, self-styled 
guardians-of-liberty proclamations 
fall on deaf ears. 


QED: we follow the first rule of 
salesmanship and focus sharply on 
the reader’s own best interests. He 
may not know much about the Grena- 
da flap, but he damned well wants the 
dope out of city hall and the court 
house. 

Our ticklish job is to persuade the 
guy that if he dosen’t have time or 
resources to dig it out himself, he may 
be confident in designating the news- 
paper as his surrogate. 

Newspapers have been my life and 
breath. Yet two years away from 
actively publishing a country daily 
here have hardened my heart and 
enhanced my objectivity consider- 
ably. As a whole, I fear, newspaper 
voices are coming through as arro- 
gant, shrill and not too smart. 

Although newspapers are a public 
necessity in our society, we have 
blundered around and asked for just 
about what we’ve got. 


LOU FOCKELE 


821 Glenwood Drive, NE 
Gainesville, Georgia 30501 





Says polls should not affect principles 


The restrictions placed on press 
coverage of the Grenada mission re- 
main an important issue and have 
aroused expressions of concern from 
editors regarding public support, or 
lack of it, for the First Amendment. 

As evidence of public disregard for 
the press, there has been frequent 
reference to the phone calls and mail 
received by television stations, news- 
papers, and the White House. This 
type of expression, easily man- 
ipulated, is in no sense to be takenasa 
representative expression of public 
sentiment. 

A variety of national polls clearly 
demonstrate that a substantial major- 


sponses. 

The press needs to improve its 
reputation for fairness. Perhaps more 
urgently, it needs to improve the 
sophistication of its own 
understanding and coverage of public 
opinion. 

Needless to say, what the polls 
show (at any given moment) about a 
constitutional or moral issue should 


be irrelevant to any discussion of prin- 
ciples. 


LEO BOGART 


(Bogart is a former president of the 
American and the World Associations 
for Public Opinion Research, and exec- 
utive vice president of the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau.) 





DODER 


Covering the Soviet Union from Moscow 
has never been easy. It's less difficult, 


however, if you've been there before, speak 
the language and know the people. Dusko 

Doder, veteran Washington Post correspon- 
dent, qualifies on all three counts. 


Read him in the 
Los Angeles Times- 


Washington Post News Service 
1150 15th St. NW, Washington, DC 20071 
(202) 334-6173 


ity of the public disapprove of censor- 
ship and understand the importance 
of press access to the scene of military 
operations. 

It is always possible to frame a sur- 
vey question in a way that prompts 
some people to agree with the 
authorities, but a proper study of 
opinion on any complicated issue re- 
quires that respondents face up to the 
implications of their off-the-cuff re- 
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Government wages UNESCO campaign 


State Department attempts an organized effort in the press 
to gain public support for its proposed withdrawal 


By Andrew Radolf 


The State Department attempted to 
wage a campaign to manipulate the 
press in order to generate public sup- 
port for its recommendation that the 
United States withdraw from the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

In a Dec. 16 confidential ‘‘action 
memorandum,’’ Gregory Newell, 
Assistant Secretary of State who 
heads the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs, proposed 2 
‘*strategy of withdrawal’’ from 
UNESCO which included sending 
articles supporting the government’s 
view to major newspapers. 

The strategy also called for ‘‘arti- 
cles of support’’ to be submitted by 
‘private sector individuals’’ and for a 
letters to the editor campaign. 

Newell’s memorandum was sent to 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
and Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Dep- 
uty Secretary of State for political 
affairs. 





It was evident, Semple 
said, “that a certain amount 
of planning” went into State 
Department's attempt to 
have an article published in 
the Times. “Whenever | get 
a piece from the 
government, | have that 
very much in mind,” he 
said. 





The U.S. officially submitted its let- 
ter of withdrawal on Dec. 29, with the 
effective date Dec. 31, 1984. 

According to the memorandum 
Newell was concerned that media 
were not rallying to the government’s 
side in the UNESCO issue. 

‘‘A common editorialist’s reaction 
to the admitted problems is to sug- 
gest, resignedly, that we have no 
alternatives, and that we should put 
UNESCO on probation once again,”’ 





Newell stated. ‘‘We do have other 
alternatives, and UNESCO has 
already failed the probationary term 
we have extended for nearly three 
years.” 

Newell told the Secretary that ‘‘we 
must be alert to domestic interest 
groups arrayed in the educational, 
cultural, scientific and media 
establishments”’ in putting forward 
the government's position. 

In an appendix to the memoran- 
dum, Newell outlined how his with- 
drawal strategy would be 
implemented. 

The outline begins by detailing the 
process of discussing the matter with 
the White House, ‘‘nine members” of 
Congress and ‘‘relevant committees”’ 
on ‘‘Day 1.’’ There were also con- 
sultations with several governments 
including France, United Kingdom, 
Israel and Jordan and with 
Administration officials who partici- 
pated in the review. 

**Day 2”’ called for ‘‘courtesy calls’’ 
made to ‘‘special interest groups,” 
including those in communication and 
informing foreign governments of the 
decision. 

There was also a noon briefing for 
reporters at the State Department and 
a ‘‘press backgrounder’’ by Newell. 

However, the strategy outline 
continues: ‘‘Day 3, press and public 
— Letters to editors, Articles — 
Washington Post, New York Times, 
etc. 

‘Day 4, press and public—Articles 
of support by private sector 
individuals. 

‘*Future—Speech at World Affairs 
Council. Meet with special interest 
groups to begin alternative plan- 
ning.” 

Newell declined to speak with E&P 
about the memorandum. Other State 
Department officials also refused to 
discuss it, saying the memorandum 
was ‘‘classified’’ and an ‘‘internal”’ 
matter. 

Robert Semple, op-ed page editor 
of the Times, confirmed that the State 
Department ‘‘approached”’ the news- 
paper about running an op-ed article 
by Neweil. 





Semple said he agreed to look at the 
piece, but rejected it. 

“I sent it back saying ‘I think I’ve 
had enough stuff on UNESCO.” We 
ran several pieces supporting the 
withdrawal and several against it,”’ he 
said. 

It was evident, Semple said, ‘‘that a 
certain amount of planning’’ went 
into State Department's attempt to 
have an article published in the 
Times. ‘‘Whenever I get a piece from 
the government, I have that very 
much in mind,”’ he said. 

Meg Greenfield, op-ed editor of the 
Post, said, ‘‘The fact that they would 
be doing this is not a surprise. It’s 
standard operating procedure for gov- 
ernment these days.”’ 





The strategy aiso called 
for “articles of support” to 
be submitted by “private 
sector individuals” and for 
a letters to the editor 
campaign. 





Greenfield said the effort did not 
succeed with the Post. She received 
**some calls from Mr. Newell’’ in late 
December but ‘‘didn’t get back to 
him.”’ 

Newell apparently decided to rec- 
ommend that the U.S. withdraw from 
UNESCO despite the conclusion of 
the State Department’s policy review 
which said its findings ‘‘do not pro- 
vide a clear, unequivocal answer to 
the question’’ of whether or not the 
U.S. should withdraw. 

That conclusion was presented in a 
seven-page ‘‘Executive Summary” 
of the policy review which has yet to 
be publicly released by the State 
Department. The policy review itself 
is over 700 pages long. 

The Executive Summary noted that 
‘*some progress’’ was made at the 
UNESCO’s general conference in 
Paris last November, and stated that 
the decision to withdraw or remain 


(Continued on page 30) 














By Dan Sewell 


A visitor to Grenada this month 
finds most aspects of the tiny island’s 
life back to normal. The nightspots 
are packed, there are few soldiers on 
the streets—and even fewer jour- 
nalists on the island. 

Reporters remain angry about not 
being allowed to witness the Oct. 25 
invasion, which drew more than 400 
journalists from around the world to 
the Caribbean. But only a handful 
were on hand to watch the withdrawal 
of U.S. combat troops in mid- 
December. 

On Jan. 10, when classes resumed 
for students evacuated during the 
invasion from the American-run St. 
George’s University Schoo! of Medi- 
cine, only the Associated Press and 
USA Today newspaper sent staff 
reporters. 

The AP’s Caribbean Editor, Dan 
Sewell, and UPI reporter Nick Nadi- 
gan, also based in San Juan, both re- 
turned to the island in early January. 
They had spent more time in Grenada 
after the invasion than any other press 
corps members. 

The New York Times, USA Today, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer also sent 
reporters to do features in January, 
along with CBS and NBC. 

A Washington Post fashion team 
photographed a bikini-clad model in 
front of a U.S. Army bunker on the 
Grand Anse Beach. 

In late November, a 21-year-old 
blonde posed for a layout she hoped 
would appear in Playboy Magazine. 
In some photos she wore less than a 
bikini; in one she wore only a Cuban 
combat helmet. 

The Cuban gear was obligingly pro- 
vided by U.S. Army public affairs 
officers. The Army’s officers were 
often apologetic about the news 
media shutdown during the invasion’s 
beginning. Several blamed it on top- 
level bitterness left over from the 
Vietnam War. 

Maj. Gen. Jack Farris, commander 
of U.S. Forces in Grenada in Novem- 
ber, suggested that when such an 
operation was planned in the future, 
previously designated reporters for 
the major news media could be se- 
questered, to guard against leaks, 
then taken along on the mission. 

The Army public affairs officers, 
with no combat to offer after the 





invasion’s first week, seemed to try 
their best to give the dwindling press 
corps something to write about. 

Reporters were offered a helicopter 
trip to the out-island of Carriacou to 
watch soldiers play islanders in a 
game of soccer. Another day, they 
were helicoptered over to a remote 
part of Grenada to watch captured 
munitions being exploded. 

While reporters had few complaints 
about the military by that time, they 
quickly labeled the daily State 
Department-military briefings ‘‘The 
10 O’clock Follies.”’ 

Information received in the brief- 
ings was usually old and incomplete— 
sometimes inaccurate. Those giving 
the briefings usually wouldn’t re- 
spond immediately to questions, 
instead saying: ‘‘I’ll take that,’’ then 
having an official answer the next 
day, or two or three days later. 

Shouting matches and accusations 
of lying came from reporters during 
some briefings. But some reporters 
found that it was easy enough to 
bypass the official spokespeople and 
find higher-level sources who were 
willing to talk. 





In late November, a 
21-year-old blonde posed 
for a layout she hoped 
would appear in Playboy 
Magazine. In some photos 
she wore less than a bikini; 
in one she wore only a 
Cuban combat helmet. 








Or in the case of the initial Grena- 
dian death toll, reporters who check- 
ed with the two undertakers on the 
island and knocked on doors of soldi- 
ers’ families showed that the U.S. 
officials were underreporting the 
Grenadian deaths. 

The heartbeat of the journalistic 
mopping-up action was the St. James 
Hotel, a modest, wooden 20-room 
hotel that boasted a downtown loca- 
tion as its major selling point. 

U.S. Naipaul, the Caribbean’s most 
distinguished author, stayed there, as 
did Hunter S. Thompson, the self- 
styled father of ‘‘Gonzo Journalism.”’ 

Among others who passed through 
were former State Department 
spokesman Hodding Carter, filming 
the news media for his public televi- 
sion show ‘‘Inside Story’’; the British 
police commissioner in Belize sent to 





Good times in Grenada 


Nightspots are packed, there are fewer soldiers on the street, 
and even fewer journalists remain on the island 


study Grenada’s disheveled police 
force; a British constitutional expert 
posted here temporarily as the gov- 
ernor general’s legal adviser; a 
teacher who once schooled Bernard 
Coard (the Marxist intellectual 
apparently behind Grenada’s coun- 
ter-coup); a spokesman for Nicar- 
agua’s U.S.-backed rebels; and 
Arthur Blessit, an American evangel- 
ist who said he had visited 67 other 
countries. 

Thompson, whose unique writing 
style combines observation and 
analysis with drug-enhanced fancy, 
had his own problems. 

He accused Army ‘‘psychological 
operations’’ experts of trying to 
intimidate the news media by placing 
an artificial arm, covered with ketch- 
up, in a hotel garbage can. 

‘*We hanged Goebbels for less than 
that,’’ an outraged Thompson told a 
military spokesman, referring to the 
Nazi propaganda expert. 

The Army spokeman grinned and 
replied: ‘‘It’s part of our disarmament 
policy.” 

After the U.S. combat pullout, 
even the wire services turned over 
reporting to their Grenadian stringers 
for the holidays. 

George Worme, stringer for UPI 
and the Caribbean News Agency, and 
Alister Hughes, stringer for AP, 
Time, ABC and a half-dozen other 
news media, had monopolized strin- 
ger assignments under the past leftist 
government because they were the 
only Grenadians willing to challenge 
government efforts to control the 
news media. 

Hughes, a 64-year-old raconteur 
harassed by the Maurice Bishop gov- 
ernment and jailed by the previous 
right-wing government, was jailed by 
Grenada’s short-lived military junta. 
He survived to become an island 
celebrity, and found himself deluged 
with requests—two appearances 
before congressional committees, 
press conferences in Washington, 
New York and Barbados, a seminar in 
New York. 

**T just wish life would get back to 
normal and I could concentrate only 
on reporting,’’ Hughes moaned in 
January, as he received an invitation 
to go to Costa Rica for a seminar. 





(Sewell is Caribbean News Editor, The 
Associated Press.) 
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New York Post publisher Rupert 
Murdoch defended his recent pur- 
chase of the Chicago Sun-Times ina 
speech before the New York Chapter 
of the Public Relations Society of 
America. 

Without mentioning him by name, 
Murdoch responded to former Sun- 
Times columnist Mike Royko, who 
jumped to the competing Chicago Tri- 
bune following Murdoch’s takeover.. 

“I noticed that a member of the 
Chicago press corps recently took 
public umbrage because I had pur- 
chased a paper in the windy city,” 
Murdoch said. ‘‘As many of you 
know, I live about 20 blocks from 
where we are gathered today. My 
family lives here. My children go to 
school here and my wife is pursuing 
her academic career here. 





| do not understand why 
it should be less acceptable 
for a New Yorker by 
adoption to own the 
Chicago Sun-Times than for 
Chicagoans to own a 
morning tabloid here.” 





‘*I believe New York is a great city 
and so is Chicago. I do not understand 
why it should be less acceptable for a 
New Yorker by adoption to own the 
Chicago Sun-Times than for Chica- 
goans to own a morning tabloid 
here.”’ 

The latter statement was a jab at the 
Tribune Co., which owns both 
Royko’s new employer, the Chicago 
Tribune, and the New York News. 

‘*Surely,’’ Murdoch added, ‘‘turn- 
about is fair play and great newspap- 





ers must rise above parochialism and 
narrow bias.”’ 

Murdoch’s response to Royko was 
stuffed in between an address to the 
PRSA in which he discussed the fu- 
ture of newspapers. 

“The secret of the future is that 
there is no secret,’’ Murdoch said. 
‘The medium may change — but not 
the message. Whether we com- 
municate via satellite by laser, or by 
hot lead on ancient presses, the criti- 
cal essence of our business is to tell it 
straight, make it lively and be true to 
the market.”’ 

He added, ‘‘I don’t mean to 
minimize the technological achieve- 
ments that will change the form in 
which we receive 
information... but unless what 
appears is interesting and pertinent, 
people won’t subscribe. The distribu- 
tion system, no matter how sophisti- 
cated or revolutionary, won’t signifi- 
cantly alter the essence of the pro- 
duct.” 

Boring newspapers die, Murdoch 
said. ‘‘Neither hype nor technology 
can preserve the unimaginative pro- 
duct—and production—from the 
tyranny of free choice exercised by 
the disaffected market.”’ 

Murdoch emphasized with ‘‘dead 
certainty”’ that ‘‘no matter what new 
technologies appear, none will dis- 
place at the core of what we do the 
crafts of journalism and communicat- 
ing.”” 

“I do not believe that tomorrow’s 
newspaper will be delivered on a tv 
screen,’’ Murdoch said. ‘‘Surely 
information of a summary nature will, 
but not the sum and substance of the 
printed object which lands on your 
front porch or newsdealer’s doorstep 
to proclaim the day has begun. 

‘*The newspaper, as an institution 





Murdoch defends Sun-Times purchase 


Also says he does not believe tomorrow’s 
newspaper will be delivered on a tv screen 


and as a habit, and a service, is in no 
imminent danger.” 

While Murdoch believes newspap- 
ers will endure, he also believes that 
owners of media companies must 
expand into the new technologies in 
order to remain competitive. 

‘‘Communicating better means 
extending our reach and providing 
new mutually supportive services,” 
he said. 

‘**We have established a new media 
group whose purpose is to evaluate 
new technologies and (decide) where 
to introduce them.”’ 

Murdoch said his new European 
satellite tv programming service, Sky 





Boring newspapers die, 
Murdoch said. “Neither 
hype nor technology can 
preserve the unimaginative 
product — and production 
— from the tyranny of free 
choice exercised by the 
disaffected market.” 





Channel, which now reaches homes 
via cable systems in Switzerland, Fin- 
land, Norway and France, will be 
expanded this year into the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Austria. 

This system, he said, however, pri- 
marily beams in sports, entertainment 
and documentary programs, as 
opposed to breaking news. 

“There are no Murdoch formulas 
for success, at least that Murdoch is 
aware of,’’ he said, ‘‘but only the 
mandate of being truthful, lively and 
responsive.” 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


The Chicago Sun-Times began Jan- 
uary with an exodus of several top 
executives. It ended this month with 
an exodus of middle management and 
newsroom employees. 

As the paper entered its fourth 
week under Rupert Murdoch’s 
ownership, there was said to be a 
thorough reorganization of manag- 








ment underway. 

Some changes had come earlier. On 
Jan. 21, Kenneth D. Tower was named 
managing editor replacing Gregory 
Favre. Favre, who had previously 
been managing editor of the Sun- 
Times’ closed afternoon paper, the 
Chicago Daily News, was said to have 
resigned. It was widely reported, 
however, that he was asked to resign. 





Changes continue at Murdoch’s Sun-Times 


A few days later, Mary Dedinsky 
was named as the city editor, replac- 
ing Alan Mutter 

Both new editors are Sun-Times 
veterans, dispelling the fears of some 
staffers that editors from Murdoch’s 
worldwide organization would fill the 
positions. 

Towers has been with the Sun- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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By M.L. Stein 


Can two newspapers wedded by a 
joint operating agreement be competi- 
tive? 

And how competitive can they be 
when one is leading the other in daily 
circulation by about 380,000? 

If you ask San Francisco Examiner 
editor David E. Halvorsen, the 
answers are ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘very.”’ 

He was referring to his afternoon 
paper’s relation to the a.m. San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle just around the cor- 
ner in the city’s gritty South of Market 
Street area. 

Chronicle executive editor William 
German confirms Halvorsen’s state- 
ment, saying, ‘‘Competition exists 
between us. The joint agreement has 
not changed any of that. We measure 
our professional performance by 
theirs. We don’t go undefeated, nor 
do they.”’ 

But when the questions were put to 
Robert C. Maynard, editor and pub- 
lisher of the morning Oakland Tri- 
bune across the Bay, he retorted that 
any suggestion of competition 
between the two San Francisco dail- 
ies was a ‘‘joke.”’ 

‘‘They’re not competitive in the 
normal sense of the term,”’ he contin- 
ued. ‘‘What they have is a nice, com- 
fortable arrangement — a good living 
for everybody. Competition exists 
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Can there be competition in San Francisco? 


The once dominant Examiner trails the Chronicle by 380,000 
readers and under a JOA, both papers share in the profits 


only when one newspaper in the mar- 
ket prevails to the economic 
detriment of the other.”’ 

No one disputes that both the 
Chronicle and Examiner are profit- 
able. Whether readers perceive them 
as being competitive is another mat- 
ter. 

At one time there was no question 
about their rivalry. But the glory days 
of rough-and-tumble competition 
when the Examiner heralded itself as 





No one disputes that 
both the Chronicle and 
Examiner are profitable. 
Whether readers perceive 
them as being competitive 
is another matter. 








Reagan sees a safer world 


New U.S. muscle deters Soviet threat, president says 
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‘‘The Monarch of the Dailies’’ are 
gone. 

Between 1940 and 1960, both pap- 
ers fought for dominance in the morn- 
ing field, while the defunct Hearst 
Call-Bulletin and the Scripps-Howard 
San Francisco News battled it out in 
the afternoon. It was a colorful, free- 
swinging era when reporters’ and edi- 
tors’ jobs often depended on scoring 
beats. 

According to Halvorsen, a self- 
described tough competitor, who 
came to Hearst’s Examiner from the 
Chicago Tribune, another newspaper 
with a history of head-to-head jour- 
nalism, being second has given his 
paper stronger motivation in going 
after news. 

‘‘When you are number two in the 
market you must find achievements 
such as news beats as an antidote to 
the circulation advantage of the other 
paper,”’ he said. 

Current figures provided by both 
newspapers show the Chronicle’s dai- 
ly circulation as roughly 541,000 com- 
pared to 159,000 for the Examiner. 
Their combined Sunday newspaper 
circulation is 710,000. 

(November, 1983, ad linage figures 
by Media Records, Inc. show the 
Chronicle at 2,690,827 for full run and 
1,226,147, part run. The Examiner 
stood at 2,619,230, full run and 
1,224,214, part run. The Sunday 
numbers were 1,291,502 and 674,112. 
All were up from 1982. The San Fran- 
cisco Newspaper Agency, the joint 





company, offers an optional combina- 
tion rate for the two papers.) 

In an attempt to narrow the circula- 
tion gap, Halvorsen said, the 
Examiner tries to be more aggressive 
than the Chronicle. 

‘‘Whenever a good story breaks in 
our cycle we get it into the paper,”’ he 
explained. ‘‘We feel strongly about 
getting the competitive edge. We owe 
it to our readers. 

Still, Halvorsen is aware of the 
power in the a.m. field. 

“If anyone tells you a p.m. metro 
does not have a hard time he would be 
foolhardy,’’ the editor said. 

But despite the disadvantage, Hal- 
vorsen feels there are encouraging 
signs for p.m.’s in surveys which indi- 
cate a heavy readership between 4 
and 7 p.m., including many women 
who have recently entered the work 
force. 

As aresult, he noted, the Examiner 
has been ‘‘eyeballing’’ stories aimed 
at women on such matters as career 
planning, managing money, 
establishing credit and physical fit- 
ness. 

The Examiner runs four main edi- 
tions and a variety of zoning replates. 
It’s pushing hard to capture readers 
on the affluent and populous San 
Francisco Peninsula and the fast- 
growing East Bay, where Maynard is 
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Dave Halvorsen 
Examiner Editor 


struggling to improve the Tribune’s 
position in the morning. 

Halvorsen cited as an example of 
the Examiner’s aggressiveness the re- 
cent visit of San Francisco Mayor 
Dianne Feinstein to the Examiner 
office, where she unfolded a plan to 
provide more taxis during the Demo- 
cratic National Convention this 
summer. 


Examiner M.E. 





At one time there was no 
question about their rivalry. 
But the glory days of 
rough-and-tumble 
competition when the 
Examiner heralded itself as 


“The Monarch of the 
Dailies” are gone. 





‘*] decided it was a good story and 
we ought to go with it right away,” 
Halvorsen recalled. ‘‘That’s how you 
run a newspaper, not by waiting until 
someone else has it. News is not like 
fine wine; it does not mellow with 
age.” 

Halvorsen also pointed to enter- 
prise stories in which the p.m. paper 
outran the Chronicle. One, he said, 
concerned the discovery of asbestos 
in the new federal buiiding, which re- 
sulted in the General Services 
Administration ordering the whole 
structure to be redone. Another, he 
went on, involved famed director 
Kurt Adler suing the San Francisco 
Opera. Sports also scored a beat by 
reporting the Los Angeles Raiders 
being fined for oversleeping before 
the Superbowl game, he said. 

‘**We’re consistently out in front on 
local stories,’ claimed Halvorsen. 
He noted also that the Examiner has 
four staffers on the national campaign 
trail to one for the Chronicle. 

The Examiner packs the bulk of its 
local news into a second, ‘‘The Bay/ 
City’’ section, which also houses the 
editorial and Op-Ed pages. The sec- 
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Jim Willse 


tion is replated for the Peninsula and 
other zones in the Bay area. 

According to Halvorsen, the 
Examiner, with an editorial staff of 
220, provides 70% of the Sunday pap- 
er’s editorial content, a figure Ger- 
man questioned. The latter said a con- 
tent analysis of the Sunday, Jan. 15 
issue revealed the Examiner is trying 
hard against his paper but he did not 
appear impressed by the effort. 

‘*The reason we are leading in 
circulation is that we are a better 
paper,’’ he declared. ‘‘And this is not 
because one became an afternoon 
paper and the other stayed morning.” 

German hauled out figures pur- 
portedly showing that the Chronicle 
had passed the Examiner in circula- 
tion by 1965, the year the JOA began. 
At that time, according to him, the 
Chronicle’s circulation was 361,000 
to 303,000 for the Examiner. In 1950, 
he pointed out, the Examiner led, 
221,000 to 160,000. 

German based the turnaround on 
what he termed the Chronicle’s over- 
all superiority. 

‘*We’re a better, livelier paper,”’ he 
elaborated. ‘‘We carry more news 
and features and have better writers. 
Weare more vigorous in the pursuit of 
what interests readers.”’ 

In an apparent reference to the 
Examiner’s heavy stress on local hard 
news, German argued that San Fran- 
cisco and Bay Area readers also want 
stories on the arts, entertainment and 
intellectual activities, areas domin- 
ated by the Chronicle since the years 
when it trailed its morning opposition. 


Chronicle Exec. Editor 





Pulitzer prize winner leaves S.F. 
Examiner following a dispute. See page 
12. 








‘These things are news, too,”’ he 
stated. ‘‘News isn’t just what hap- 
pens at city hall. 

However, German does not con- 
cede local coverage to the Examiner, 
claiming that the morning paper also 
meets its obligations in reporting 

eneral news. 





rd 
Tribune Publisher 


‘‘Occasionally,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
Examiner will do a commendable job 
on a commendable subject. But their 
readers are less informed about what 
goes on in the world, the nation and 
the Bay area. Some day-to-day stor- 
ies often go unattended by them.”’ 

German also was unwilling to 
attribute the Chronicle’s success pri- 
marily to its popular columnists, who 
include Herb Caen, Arthur Hoppe, 
Stanton Delaplane and Terrence 
O'Flaherty. He termed them just one 
of the paper’s ‘‘many assets.”’ 

Caen, who has been writing his wit- 





Maynard reported that a 
Tribune pol! of Chronicle 
readers turned up the fact 
that 27% of them bought 
the paper because of Caen. 
He indicated this refiected 
poorly on the Chronicle’s 
total quality. 





ty, gossipy column in San Francisco 
for 45 years, has long been considered 
a big draw in the Chronicle’s reader- 
ship. 

When he returned to the Chronicle 
from the Examiner in 1958, after an 
8-year defection, he reportedly took 
30,000 readers with him, an amount 
German viewed with some skeptic- 
ism. He said records show the 
Examiner lost 5,000 readers when he 
left and the Chronicle gained 8,000. 

The loss of Caen today would be a 
hard blow for the Chronicle but one 
which it would survive, the editor 
stated. He said a recent Chronicle sur- 
vey disclosed that 80% of the paper’s 
readers read Caen and enjoyed him. 

‘*But the same number said they 
read and enjoyed page one,’’ German 
added. 

Maynard reported that a Tribune 
poll of Chronicle readers turned up 
the fact that 27% of them bought the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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By M.L. Stein 


David V. Mitchell, who with his 
wife won the 1979 Pulitzer Prize while 
publishing a tiny northern California 
weekly, has repurchased the paper 
after resigning from the San Francis- 
co Examiner in a dispute with its edi- 
tors. 

Mitchell, who returned to the Point 





“On occasion, editors 
went so far as to invent 
‘facts and insert them in 
news stories when the truth 
wasn't flashy enough,” he 
added. 





Reyes Light on Jan. 1, subsequently 
wrote a column for the paper in which 
he said he was under ‘‘continual pres- 
sure from Examiner management to 
come up with flashy stories.”’ 

“Accuracy, significance and even 
possible harm to the news subjects 
were secondary concerns,”’ Mitchell 
wrote. 

“On occasion, editors went so far 
as to invent facts and insert them in 
news stories when the truth wasn’t 
flashy enough,”’ he added. 

Examiner managing editor James 
P. Willse told E&P that he and Mitch- 
ell had a ‘‘serious disagreement over 
the perception of the newspaper. He 
didn’t like the way we were running it. 
I felt it would be better if he left.” 

Willse wrote Mitchell a strong letter 
of objection to the latter’s column, 
saying, ‘““You stated that accuracy, 








Pulitzer prize winner leaves Examiner after dispute 
Mitche!l reacquires the Point Reyes Light 


significance and possible harm to 
news subjects are of secondary 
importance to Examiner editors. This 
is not true and you know it.” 

Willse took particular exception to 
Mitchell’s reference in the Jan. 5 col- 
umn to his experience as a member of 
an Examiner team in Latin America in 
1982. 

Mitchell alleged: ‘‘One story I 
wrote about a Salvadoran army 
sergeant running a peasant off his land 
was edited to say the sergeant had 
been bribed to do so. We had no 
reason to believe the sergeant had 
taken a bribe, but the fabrication 
helped make this bad guy sound even 
worse.” 

In his letter, Willse described the 
change in the story as an ‘‘error’’ that 
occurred ‘‘when another reporter 
performed some much-needed re- 
write and...was totally inadvertent.” 

The editor also took exception to 
Mitchell’s assertion in the column 
that ‘‘most of the older reporters at 
the Examiner long ago retreated into 
bitterness.” 

Willse said the statement ‘‘does 
considerable disservice to some peo- 
ple who were once your colleagues.”’ 

Mitchell spent two years on the 
Examiner after he and his wife sold 
the Light. They have since been 
divorced. He said he regained the 
weekly by buying back the note from 
the owner and also his ex-wife's 
interest. 

They won the Pulitzer public ser- 


vice award for an exposure of Syn- | 


anon, the one-time drug rehabilitation 
center. 

Mitchell told E&P that he believed 
the Examiner had ‘‘hyped”’ his stor- 


ies ‘“‘beyond what could be justified 
by the facts.” 

The 40-year-old publisher asserted 
he resigned from the Examiner as a 
matter of principle. 

‘**Look,’’ he said, ‘‘I was making 
$36,000 a year at the Examiner. I will 
be lucky if I make a third of that this 
year. That should say something 
about my decision.”’ 





“You stated that 
accuracy, significance and 
possible harm to news 
subjects are of secondary 
importance to Examiner 
editors. This is not true and 
you know it.” 








He said he was delighted to be back 
and had been warmly received by the 
Marin County community. So warm- 
ly, he added, that townspeople have 
pitched in to convert an old building to 
which the paper will shortly be moved. 

In the column, Mitchell said it was 
good to be back in the publisher’s 
chair. 

‘*Its upholstery is worn, but it feels 
so comfortable,’’ he wrote. ‘“‘I’m 
planning to stay put.”’ 

Meanwhile, the California 
Supreme Court has agreed to decide 
whether Mitchell and his former wife 
can be forced to reveal their sources 
for their Synanon series. Synanon has 
been trying to force the Mitchells to 
disclose their sources as part of its 
libel suit against Reader’s Digest over 
its 1981 article about the series. 








Murdoch has 


Rupert Murdoch, publisher of the 
New York Post used an editor and two 
reporters of the newspaper to gather 
information on the chairman of War- 
ner Communications to help him in 
his lawsuits against the company. 

Murdoch is suing Warner to pre- 
vent it from entering a deal with Chris- 
Craft Industries that would hamper 
the publisher’s bid for control of the 
company. 

According to stories in the Wall 
Street Journal and New York Times, 
Murdoch assigned the Post’s metro- 
politan editor, Steve Dunleavy, and 
reporters Jeff Wells and Guy Hawtin, 
to dig up information about Steven J. 
Ross, Warner chairman, which would 
12 





be used in the taking of depositions for 
the suit. 


The stories said that Dunleavy, 
Wells and Hawtin identified them- 
selves as Post reporters when they 
contacted sources to ask about Ross’ 
past. The sources included former 
Warner employees and Richard 
Soghoian, headmaster of Columbia 
Grammar and Prepatory School in 
New York which Ross attended. 


Soghoian said that when Wells 
called, the reporter ‘‘specifically”’ 
told him he was working on a feature 
story for the Post and denied he was 
helping Murdoch in his lawsuit. 

Sam Eichenbaum, former director 





reporters do his legal sleuthing 


of accounting at Warner, said that 
when Dunleavy contacted him, the 
editor said he was gathering material 
for an article on Ross that would 
appear after the legal battles with 
Murdoch were settled. 

None of the three men responded to 
E&P’s phone calls about the stories. 

Howard Squadron, an attorney for 
Murdoch who was a key source for 
both the Times and Journal, referred 
inquiries on the stories to Howard J. 
Rubenstein Associates, a public rela- 
tions firm. The firm confirmed that 
the stories ‘‘are correct.” 

Squadron was present during the 
taking of depositions in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Newspapers battle the postal service 


Publisher urged to apply pressure in fight to keep 
newspapers from having to bear unfair, exorbitant rates 


First class postal rates continue to 
subsidize the third class rates, bearing 
exorbitant and unfair costs down on 
one segment, a newspaper executive 
said this week. 

Cowles Media Company Chairman 
Otto Silha, head of a postal task force 
supported by various newspaper 
organizations, reminded attendees at 
the International Newspaper 
Advertising and Marketing 
Executives annual sales conference 
of the importance of monitoring post- 
al rates. 

The task force is comprised of 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the News- 
paper Advertising Bureau and the 
National Newspaper Association. 
Since it was formed in July 1982, Silha 
said, the task force has met 25 times to 
discuss the issue. 

Silha called the internal policies of 
the U.S. postal service ‘‘flawed, or at 
least unclear.’’ While third class rates 
remain low, ‘‘first class rates have 
been spiraling upward at a dizzying 
pace.’’ And simultaneously, Silha 
said, the postal service was ‘‘in the 
black to the tune of $800 million in 
1982 and $616 million in 1983.”’ 

Two third class mailing classifica- 
tions — detached label and marriage 
mail — drain dollars from first class 
users (newspapers) inequitably, he 
said. Under third class mail, the post- 
al service charges mailers for one 
piece of mail only, although two 
separate elements exist. 

“Obviously, if a first class mailer 
were to send a letter and a postcard to 
the same address, postage would be 
charged on each piece rather that the 
weight of the two,’’ Silha reasoned. 
‘In this case, the third class case, it 
looks like at least two pieces of mail. 
It feels like two pieces of mail. And it 
travels along the postal stream as at 
least two separate pieces of 
mail...Yet the postal service only 
charges for one piece of mail, not 
two.”’ 


Silha said second class postal rates 
(primarily for news publications) sky- 
rocketed during the late ’70s and early 
’80s, while the government decreased 
federal subsidies to the postal service. 
And since the mid-70s, first class 
stamps have risen over 50% for an 
ounce. 


Silha said the postal service 
delivered about 27.5 billion pieces of 
bulk regular rate mail and newspapers 
delivered about 27.1 billion pre-print 
inserts in 1979. 

Four years later, the postal service 
carried 40 billion pieces of bulk reg- 
ular rate mail and newspapers 
delivered about 31 billion pre-print 
inserts, he estimated. 

‘*Several surveys of newspapers 
show that the trend is for inserts to 
continue to be heavily depressed by 
pressure from the low postal service 
rates. Projections for 1984 call for 
only 32 to 33 billion pre-print inserts,” 
Silha explained. ‘‘This is in the face of 
studies which suggest that advertising 
delivered in a newspaper 
environment has more credibility 
than direct mail. 





Silha called the internal 
policies of the U.S. postal 
service “flawed, or at least 
unclear.” 











**Unaddressed, under-priced mar- 
riage mail is the main reason for pre- 
print advertising leaving newspapers 
and suddenly stuffing residential mail 
boxes...It is the combination of very 
low rates and extraordinarily high ser- 
vice that seems to make newspapers, 
among the for-profit, tax-paying 
businesses, particularly vulnerable to 
inroads made by marriage mailers. 

‘It is costly for newspapers to 
develop and maintain ongoing total 
market coverage programs which 
offer advertisers a2 combination of 
delivery to subscribers by newspaper 
carrier and to non-subscribers by mail 
carrier.” 

Some remedies suggested by the 
postal service itself, Silha said, 
include increasing first class mail to 23 
cents per ounce, while third class reg- 
ular rate would be charged ‘‘only 9.5 
cents for four times that weight.” 

‘* Aggressive pricing policies mean 
that with the approval of its Board of 
Governors, USPS can keep first class 
rates high and selectively lower third 
class rates. This is what draws 
unaddressed preprints away from 
newspapers, increases postal volume 
and improves USPS cash flow.”’ 





The task force is asking for fairness 
in postal rates, Silha emphasized, and 
the rectification of unfair pricing 
policies, incorrect internal account- 
ing policies and flawed legal concepts 
regarding marriage mail and detached 
labels. 

The allocation of postal costs 
should be re-examined before the 
next round of increases, the task force 
recommends, with more equitable 
sharing of the postal costs. 

ANPA has filed a complaint before 
the Postal Rate Commission seeking 
to prohibit the practice of allowing 
direct mail companies to use detached 
labels carrying advertising without 
paying a separate charge, Silha said. 

**We have a problem that won't be 
solved by the postal task force 
activities,’ Silha concluded. ‘‘Our 
objective is to improve our situation, 
and we expect to do just that.”’ 


INAME to move 
te Reston, Va. 


The International Newspaper 
Advertising and Marketing 
Executives will be moving its Illinois 
headquarters to share office facilities 
with the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in Keston, Va. 

Explaining the reasons why at the 
association’s 132nd sales conference 
in New Orleans, INAME president 
Leo Kubiet said INAME’s steady 
increase in membership services in 
projects and publications dictated the 
need for additional staff and office 
space. 

Three years ago, the association 
finished major renovation of their 
Danville, Ill., offices. 

‘**Such a move puts INAME right in 
the center of newspaper business 
activities, enhances the association’s 
visibility and prestige, and will pro- 
vide us ample space for future 
growth,** he said. 

‘‘Another benefit is our opportu- 
nity to work more closely with ANPA 
and our fellow associations in pro- 
jects/goals common to the interests of 
each organization’s membership.” 


He said a timetable for the move 
will soon be worked out with ANPA. 
The relocation will occur during the 
August-September 1984 period. 
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Increases in newspaper advertising revenue fared better 
during the recession than Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
president Craig Standen originally predicted, he revealed 
this week. 

Speaking at the 132nd International Newspaper 
Advertising and Marketing Executives sales conference in 
New Orelans, Standen released figures showing gains sur- 
passing his expectations by two percentage points in 
national, retail and classified advertising each. 

‘**‘Last year we came out of the recession with a very 
strong performance — $20.7 billion performance — that 
gave us real gains in every one out of three major catego- 
ries,”” he said. 

National increased 12%, retail rose 15% and classified 

jumped 24% — a total gain of nearly 17% above 1982. 

Leo Bogart, NAB executive vice president/general 
manager, said newspapers grew more than any other 
advertising medium during the year. Television garnered a 
12.3% increase and all consumer media gained 14.2%, he 
explained, compared to newspapers’ 17% increment. 

‘*‘Consumer media accounted for $58 billion spent on 
advertising last year. And of that $58 billion, newspapers 
got nearly 36%—more than television, more than radio, 
magazines and direct mail combined,’’ boasted Bogart. 


Retrieve ROP advertising 


Continuing an upward trend in revenues during 1984 
could be accomplished by retrieving advertising to ROP 
from the competition of inserts and direct mail, he said. Of 
every $100 national advertisers invest in newspapers, $9 
goes to inserts, he noted. Of every $100 that retailers 
invest in newspapers, $22 goes to inserts. 

Chain stores, Bogart explained, will continue their trend 
with preprints this year, accounting for 65% to 85% of their 
newspaper budgets. Discounters — which had their ‘‘best 
year last year and 1984 will be better’’ — placed about 30 
billion inserts in newspapers in 1983, while simultaneously 
mailing 40 billion. ‘‘Their use of the mails is growing faster 
than their use of our newspapers. The post office 
continues to be a problem for us,”’ he said. 

‘*Forty-three percent of the money Sears spends in local 
media is under the direct control of the local Sears groups. 
These funds could be moved from inserts and mail to ROP 
if they have the reasons to change,”’ said Bogart, adding 
that Atlanta’s newspapers and six advertisers are engaged 
in a ‘‘major field experiment”’ with the NAB ‘“‘in which we 
expect to document the superior selling power of news- 
paper delivered advertising over direct mail.’ 

Furthermore, the bureau has launched another study in 
shopping centers around the country to prove that news- 
papers bring in far more active customers. 


Television 


Although direct mail and inserts pose a skirmish over 
advertising, television is the more capable foe, Bogart 
continued. Of the $16 billion advertisers spent on televi- 
sion last year, only $383 million went for ads on cable- 
originated programming, he cited. 

Cable ‘‘will make major gains in the next few years as 
wiring proceeds in a number of the country’s biggest mar- 
kets,’’ said Bogart, noting that two of every five homes 
have cable television. 

A new trend in shorter commercials, such as the split 
30-second, ‘‘yields more profit for the broadcaster, and 





What 1984 holds for newspaper advertising 


Newspaper Ad Bureau delivers its annual report 
to newspaper ad execs at INAME winter meeting 


they can give the advertiser the illusion of reaching the 
same number of viewers at a slightly reduced cost. 

‘‘Opening more commercial positions would obviously 
make tv a fiercer competitor for the retail dollar, but more 
clutter is bound to be disastrous for tv’s effectiveness. And 
this changes the whole advertising picture.”’ 

Bogart said the five years preceding 1982 showed news- 
paper display ads increased 31%, tv commercials broad- 
cast 140%, radio commercials 113% and magazine ads 
87%, for an aggregate increase of 103% in the number of 
messages disseminated each day by the major media. 


Classified 


Classified advertising, which increased 24% last year, 
should reach $6.7 billion in expenditures during 1984, and 





Of every $100 national advertisers 
invest in newspapers, $9 goes to inserts, 
he noted. Of every $100 that retailers 
invest in newspapers, $22 goes to 
inserts. 





$8 billion by 1986. Standen said ‘‘fewer, larger and more 
sophisticated advertisers are the order of the day in ’84 and 
beyond,”’ and real estate, the national franchises and con- 
glomerates will control a larger share of the market with 
‘‘full service’? Realtors becoming the strength of the 
industry. 

Fewer dealers will be seen in automotive, ‘‘but they are 
larger, more sophisticated operations promoting not only 
new cars, but used cars, service, parts, leasing and re- 
pairs.”’ 

In regard to employment, Standen said, automation has 
eliminated and created jobs. ‘‘High tech’’ predominates 
the employment advertising scene, he said, with ‘‘hot’’ 
jobs in engineering, computers and medical services. 

Standen said the bureau recently conducted a study 
providing new insights of how these ‘‘high tech’’ pro- 
fessionals use newspaper advertising, and how these ads 
‘should be written for maximum sales effectiveness.”’ 
Also, new research is forthcoming about the real estate 
marketplace, a telemarketing training program covering 
classified, retail and circulation, and, the automotive 
advertiser. 


Retail sales 


Retail sales development, Bogart said, remains a high 
priority with the NAB, which has eight different sales 
training workshops, seminars and clinics. 

‘Retail sales right now are soaring, and the consumer- 
led recovery will continue through 1984,’’ Bogart said. 
*‘Consumer confidence will push retail sales up another 
ten percent this year. Department stores, off-price 
specialists, home furnishings stores, factory outlets and 
warehouse stores will be among the big gainers, all for 
different reasons.”’ 

Fourth quarter sales in department stores are faring very 
well, reported Standen, saying ‘‘there is no better way to 
talk about quality goods to quality customers than in the 
pages of our papers. 

‘‘At the other end of the spectrum, off-price retailers 
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continue to grow at a rate of 25% to 30% a year . . . and 
the newspaper is the right medium for these stores because 
they, themselves, are news.”’ 

Warehouse stores, which do a relatively good business, 
Standen said, do very little advertising but should be 
approached and enticed into newspapers. 

Chain stores, Bogart reiterated, experienced increases 
in profits and sales and ‘‘should beat last year’s records 
and reach $893 million.”’ 

The bureau, he said, is a partner in projects such as a 
**financial services feasibility study’’ for Sears, a preprint 
and direct mail survey for J.C. Penney and a competitive 
linage survey for Wards. ‘‘Chain co-op amounted to over 
$34 million last year,’’ he said. ‘‘This year, at least 5% of 
these ad expenditures will be vendor reimbursed, and the 
proportion is growing rapidly.”’ 

National advertisers, Bogart said, ‘‘offer us a real and 
continuing opportunity to make dramatic linage gains.”’ 

First, he said, the Standard Advertising Unit system will 
show newspapers are serious about getting more national 
business. Secondly, the recent availability of nationally 
syndicated research should propel national accounts for 
papers. 

By category, Standen and Bogart enumerated how 
trends resulted in 1983 and predictions for 1984: 


Automotive — After a strong surge during 1983, auto- 
makers are forecasting sales of 11% to 12% ahead in 1984. 

Food and beverages — The improving economy has 
brought a wave of new product introductions, with news- 
paper advertising playing a key role. More products are 
positioned as health-oriented, convenience-oriented or 
diet-oriented. Today, frozen food fits the bill in all three 
areas. The bureau has a new presentation designed to 
bring more linage into newspaper pages during national 
frozen food month in March. 

Tobacco — Should continue to provide newspapers with 


more than $300 million annually, but increased federal and 
local taxes have depressed cigarette sales. 


Alcoholic beverages — Increased pressure on competi- 
tive pricing has led to more use of newspapers, which as a 
trend, should continue. In June, the bureau has planned a 
meeting with the Distilled Spirits Council. 

Transportation — Two years ago the bureau’s nationai 
sales force started calling on Amtrak. Today, this account 
has developed into a $14 million advertiser with about half 
those dollars being spent on newspapers. The bureau is 
fielding a research project to demonstrate that image 
advertising for airlines, which is done primarily in tv, 
works even better in newspapers. 

Financial — Commercial banks spent about $500 million 
in newspapers last year. Advertisers have new and com- 
plicated products to sell, spelling opportunity for news- 
papers. 

Electronics — High-tech and computer companies are 
fighting for new turf in this growing field, ‘‘and the pages of 
our newspapers are the battleground,’’ Standen said. The 
bureau has targeted IBM for special sales attention this 
year because they are the industry leader. 

Drugs and toiletries — Newspapers still are a long way 
from reaching their potential, but aggressive selling will 
improve the newspaper share of this category. First, as the 
population grows older, drugs are more in demand. Older 
persons make better newspaper readers. Second, soaring 
medical costs force more and more people to self-care 
medication. The trend toward switching prescription-only 
drugs to over-the-counter status means more new product 
introductions. 

Political—Over a billion dollars will be spent on political 
advertising during 1984. The bureau has devised a booklet 
called ‘‘How to Win Votes and Influence People’’ for 
newspapers. 

Communications—The breakup of AT&T into 
independent operating companies gives newspapers a tre- 
mendous selling opportunity. Each new company must 
handle its own marketing and advertising. The bureau is 
building a working relationship with each of these compa- 
nies and ad agencies. — By M.K. Guzda 





Post-Dispatch prepares 


As it prepares for its first economic competition in 23 
years, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch announced plans for an 
expanded staff and news hole. 

In a press conference Jan. 26, Post-Dispatch publisher 
and editor Joseph Pulitzer Jr. said the news hole will be 
increased by 25%. 

Managing editor David Lipman said sports coverage 
will be increased, more business features and financial 
tables will be added, and a zoned suburban section will run 
on Mondays as well as Thursdays. 

A second opinion page — which will feature a more 
conservative viewpoint than the present traditionally 
liberal editorial page — will also be added, he said. 

The Saturday Post-Dispatch will be increased to the size 
of weekday editions, Lipman said, and the Sunday paper 
will also be expanded. 

‘*To help prepare material for the larger Post-Dispatch, 
the reporting and editing staffs in most departments will be 
increased,’ Lipman said. The newspaper currently has an 
editorial staff of approximately 200. 

‘‘We are going to be more ambitious,’’ Pulitzer said of 
the editorial changes. 

Previously, the evening paper announced that it will 
move to morning publication Feb. 27, two days after the 
rival St. Louis Globe-Democrat comes under a new own- 
er. 

The sale will end a 23-year-old economic partnership 
between the profitable Post-Dispatch and the money- 
losing Globe-Democrat. Under a joint operating agree- 





for St. Louis competition 


ment, the papers since 1961 have pooled profits and com- 
bined printing and production operations. Their business, 
advertising and circulation departments were combined in 
1979. 

Saturday Review publisher Jeffrey M. Gluck of Colum- 
bia, Mo., is to complete purchase of the morning Globe- 
Democrat Feb. 25. Gluck signed an agreement (Jan. 12) to 
purchase the paper from the Newhouse Newspaper 
Group. 

While Newhouse will no longer be publishing a St. Louis 
paper, under terms of the JOA, it will continue to share in 
the profits or losses of the Post-Dispatch for another 27 
years. 

At the press conference, Pulitzer defended the agree- 
ment, which he said was simply the continuation of a 
long-standing contractual relationship. 

Newhouse would be a ‘‘silent partner’’ with no control 
over editorial or business decisions, Pulitzer said. 

Both papers reportedly shared earnings of $2.5 million 
last year. 

Meanwhile, Giuck announced that Richard Amberg, Jr. 
7 become Globe-Democrat general manager effective 

eb. 25. 


Amberg, 41, will be responsible for all newspaper 
departments and will report directly to Gluck, the 
announcement said. Amberg was formerly metro editor, 
and is the son of former Globe-Democrat publisher 
Richard Amberg, Sr. 
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By M.K. Guzda 


Newspapers that employ spectacu- 
lar innovation and unique strategies 
will entice advertising agencies to lo- 
cate more of their media billing in 
newspapers during the 1980s, a Bozell 
& Jacobs agency executive recom- 
mended this week. 

Speaking at the International 
Newspaper Advertising and Market- 
ing Executives annual sales con- 
ference in New Orleans, Charles 
Peebler Jr. , chairman of the board and 
c.e.o. of the agency, implored news- 
papers to devise livelier approaches 
to lure ‘‘action-oriented’’ national 
clients toward newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

Peebler said the reason why B&J 
awarded one-fifth of its media billing 
to newspapers — while the rest of the 
advertising agency community placed 
an average of 8% — was the agency’s 
ability to create innovative ads and 
presentations for its clients in 
cooperation with the newspaper. 

“If there is one common thread 
among our heavy newspaper clients, 
it is that they are action-oriented. 
When they advertise, they expect 
something to happen — now. Our 
heavy hitters in newspapers are look- 
ing for action — at the counter and at 
the cash register.” 

Peebler said 10 B&J clients placed 
more than $1 million in newspapers 
last year, and he expects that group 
may expand to 12 during 1984. 

‘*‘Number one, American Airlines, 
has something in common with First 
Texas Savings, Number 10. Amer- 
ican wants seats filled wherever they 
fly. First Texas wants to set you up 
with an IRA or NOW account. Both 
look for action, and both rely heavily 
on newspapers to help them get it,”’ 
he said. 

Peebler suggested four specific 
directions he would like to see news- 
papers follow to improve their nation- 
al business. 

‘**Help us learn more about how 
newspapers work and why they 
work,’’ he requested, citing a 
cleavage between those media buy- 
ers, brand managers, copywriters, 
agency account executives and more 
who fall into the ‘‘under 40*‘ category 
because they grew up on more broad- 
cast than print exposure. 

‘‘They need to be convinced of the 





importance of newspapers,”’ he said. 
‘“‘They need to feel there’s as much 
excitement in your medium as there is 
in a four-color magazine spread or 
prime time TV commercial.”’ 

Secondly, he recommended news- 
papers assist clients by considering, 
before nixing, ideas that might seem 
‘‘off-the-wall’’ or unusual. 

Also, continue trying to make 
newspapers easier to buy and use for 
national advertisers. 

He cited Standardized Advertising 
Units as a simplification advertisers 
welcomed. 

Peebler commended the News- 
paper Advertising Bureau for its 





“The point | want to make 
is your problems can't be 
solved in an ordinary way, 
nor should you want to do 
the ordinary. Your product 
is outstanding, so go for 
the unexpected. Go for 
showmanship.” 








efforts, specifically the Creative 
Newspaper contest. 

Improved communications with 
national accounts would cultivate 
better relationships as well, he said. 

‘‘There are a lot of national 
advertisers that feel they play second 
fiddle to the retail crowd. If each pub- 
lisher or ad director made a point of 
personally calling on a few national 
accounts and agencies, I’m sure you 
would find it very rewarding per- 
sonally, as well as profitable. Every- 
one needs to be loved.”’ 

While 1,000 or so conference atten- 
dees listened quietly to Peebler’s 
seemingly calm appeal, he described 
a New Yorker magazine cartoon he 
said he thought best conveyed his 
message. 

“IT recall a New Yorker cartoon 
essay on home security, with a guy 
sitting up in bed, blowing a whistle 
causing this silly looking dog to jump 
about four feet in the air. The line was: 
‘These are not ordinary times. Some- 
times you’ve got to blow a whistle.’”’ 

On command, Peebler blew a whis- 
tle which summonded a high school 





Ad exec’s advice to newspapers: 


When selling national: ‘Go for showmanship’ 


marching band to parade through the 
dining room playing ‘‘When the 
Saints Come Marching In.” 

The startled audience of newspaper 
ad executives responded to the 
boisterous, but entertaining, 
interruption with instant approval 
after being reeled into Peebler’s re- 
commendations. 

‘These are not ordinary times,’’ he 
repeated when the band had snaked 
through the room. ‘‘The point I want 
to make is your problems can’t be 
solved in an ordinary way, nor should 
you want to do the ordinary. Your 
product is outstanding, so go for the 
unexpected. Go for showmanship. 
Your product is extraordinary. 
Present it in a extraordinary way. If 
you can come up with an idea that’s 
clearly off-the-wall, but is somehow 
right on target, you may succeed in 
winning the prospect over through 
sheer drama...and when you do, you 
will have a convert for life.”’ 


Shadid selected 
INAME president 


The International Newspaper 
Advertising and Marketing 
Executives Association elected 
Woodrow G. Shadid, director of 
advertising of the Bloomington (lIll.) 
Pantagraph, as president of the 
organization. 

Other officers elected were: pre- 
sident-elect John A. Wolf, senior vice 
president, Dallas Times Herald; first 
vice president, Robert C. Momsen, 
vice president marketing, St. Paul 
(Minn.) Dispatch and Pioneer Press; 
and second vice president, Alan H. 
Dant, advertising director, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Also elected were five directors: 
Fred D. Crisp Jr., advertising 
director, Raleigh (N.C.) News & 
Observer and Times; Monte W. Day- 
ton, advertising and promotion 
director, San Mateo (Calif.) Times 
and News Leader; Michael D. 
Greene, advertising director, The 
Columbian, Vancouver, Wash.; 
Robert G. O’ Neill, vice president and 
director of advertising, New Orleans 
Times Picayune and The States Item; 
and Charles M. Sigmon, advertising 
director, Kingsport (Tenn.) Times- 
News. 
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Wave. 


USA TODAY is much hotter than any welcome January thaw 
...and even hotter than any unwelcome August heat spell. 


THE NATION’S NEWSPAPER hit a record high average daily net 
paid circulation in December of 1,328,781. 


That’s from zero to 1,328,781 in just 15 months since its launch in 
September of 1982. 


The fastest growing new newspaper in the nation’s history, USA 
TODAY already is No. 3... and breathing on No. 2. 


It grows on you! 





The Other Top Twenty-five 


Latest available weekday figures as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
subject to audit. September 30, 1983 FAS-FAX 


Wall Street Journal 2,020,132 
New York Daily News 1,395,504 
Los Angeles Times .............. 1,038,499 
New York Post 962,078 
New York Times 910,538 
Chicago Tribune 751,024 
Washington Post 718,842 
PEE DIOS, 8 o o'5 ok sco Bios bree wane 650,683 
CINCAGO SHE MMES ss. ous. c s oce cine eke 639,134 
( Detromt Pree. Press si. cess ccs 635,114 
. Philadelphia Inquirer 533,176 
. San Francisco Chronicle 530,954 
. Long Island Newsday 525,216 eee 
. Boston Globe 514,817 auunch dake 
. Cleveland Plain Dealer 493,329 
. Houston Chronicle 459,225 
. Newark Star-Ledger 432,110 
. Miami Herald 406,656 
. Houston Post 402,181 
20. Minneapolis Star & Tribune 361,747 
21. Dallas News 335,670 
22. Buffalo News 318,667 
3. Boston Herald 317,612 

. Rocky Mountain News 315,524 
5. Milwaukee Journal 303,034 
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The US.A. in an entirely different way. 











The Antitrust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department has begun a pre- 
liminary investigation of the closing 
of the Cleveland Press on June 17, 
1982. 

The department’s decision was 
prompted, in part, by recent copy- 
righted stories in the Akron Beacon- 
Journal. The stories alleged the New- 
house family, owners of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, had offered to pay 
Press owner Joseph Cole $14.5 mil- 
lion for his newspaper’s subscription 
list one week before it closed. New- 
house did not seek any other assets of 
the newspaper. 

At the time the Press closed, ‘‘the 
Plain Dealer announced publicly they 
were purchasing the subscription 
list,’’ said William E. Willis, an attor- 





“The Akron story tried to 
make it seem ali newly 
discovered. It wasn’t all 
new,” he said, but he 
declined to comment if the 
$14.5 miilion figure is 
accurate. 





ney with Sullivan & Cromwell in New 
York who represents the newspaper. 
However, there was “‘no dollar figure 
referred to’’ in the announcement, he 
said. 

“The Akron story tried to make it 
seem all newly discovered. It wasn’t 
all new,”’ he said, but he declined to 
comment if the $14.5 million figure is 
accurate. 

‘‘Everybody knew the Press had 
lost millions of dollars. He (Cole) 
made up his mind he was going to 
close it down,”’ Willis said. ‘‘We had 
no interest in the presses but great 
interest in the subscription list. That 
was the only part of the Press that the 
Plain Dealer thought was of value.”’ 

Willis said purchasing the subscrip- 
tion list ‘saved money’”’ for the Plain 
Dealer by ‘‘quickly avoiding dupli- 
cates’’ when it tried to solicit Press 
subscribers. He also noted that the 
subscription list was valuable to the 
Plain Dealer because it ‘‘becomes an 
asset you can depreciate.”’ 

‘‘We’ll cooperate fully’’ with the 
Antitrust Division, Willis stated, and 
he said that ‘‘no charges have been 
made against anybody. The purpose 
of a preliminary investigation is to dis- 








cover whether there’s enough even to 
have an investigation about.”’ 

The Cleveland Typographical 
Union is suing both the defunct Press 
and the Plain Dealer over the Press’ 
closing under the Clayton and Sher- 
man Antitrust Acts and the Man- 
agement-Labor Relations Act. 

Judge Ann Aldrich of U.S. District 
Court in Cleveland last October 
ordered that the printers be provided 
a copy of the subscription list pur- 
chase agreement, but that the docu- 
ment be kept confidential. 

Dan Cook and Peter Phipps, the 
two reporters who wrote the Beacon- 
Journal stories, were shown the 
agreement by a confidential source, 
but were not given a copy, Cook told 
E&P. 

Jackshaw Pontiac and Willis Ap- 
pliances and TV, two local advertis- 
ers, have filed a federal suit against 
the Press and Plain Dealer which 
alleges price fixing on the part of the 
Newhouse newspaper following the 
Press’ shut down. 

A third suit against the two news- 
papers was dismissed and the plaintiff 
is now appealing the decision. 

‘‘The Akron story brought out 
more details and more allegations 
than we had seen to date,”’ said Mark 
Sheehan, an Antitrust Division 
spokesman. ‘‘It’s time to find out the 
facts.” 

Sheehan noted that when the Press 
shut down in June, 1982, the Cleve- 
land office of the Antitrust Division 
recommended that an investigation 
be started, but ‘Washington said 
‘No. 

The reasoning at the time, was that 
the division’s Washington office did 
not know what kind of remedy it could 
seek, Sheehan said, adding: ‘‘We still 
have the same problem, the problem 
of relief.”’ 

Antitrust Division attorneys in 
Cleveland said that if an antitrust 
action were to proceed, they could 
seek ‘‘a broad range of remedies’’ but 
declined to be specific. 

However, one possibility wouid be 
for the division to seek an advertising 
rebate by the Plain Dealer which 
raised its rates after the Press closed. 

‘*T suppose things like that would be 
possible,’’ Willis said, ‘‘but I’ve nev- 
er heard of that being the case.”’ 

He said if the government were to 
prevail and get a judicial 





Investigation in Cleveland 


Justice Department’s Antitrust Division checking 
into the 1982 closing of the Cleveland Press 


determination of an antitrust viola- 
tion, than it was more likely that the 


| private litigants would use that to get 


rebates as a form of damages. 





“The Akron story brought 
out more details and more 
allegations than we had 
seen to date,” said Mark 
Sheehan, an Antitrust 
Division spokesman. “It’s 
time to find out the facts.” 





However, Willis maintained that 
the Plain Dealer’s advertising rates 
have not gone up out of proportion to 
its circulation increases following the 
Press’ closing. 

‘Circulation is up 80,000 or so. 
Advertisers pay more for greater 
coverage,”’ he said. 

Willis noted that with ‘‘suburban 
papers, shoppers and all of that cut- 
ting into local ad revenues, it’s 
impossible to raise ad rates greatly.”’ 

—By Andrew Radolf 


Re-audit confirms 
circulation figures 


An Audit Bureau of Circulation re- 
audit of the Scranton, Pa., newspaper 
market has confirmed the Sunday 
Scrantonian’s lead over the rival 
Scranton Times. 

ABC figures released by the Times 
show the Scrantonian with a 53,625 
circulation to 49,882 for the Sunday 
Times. 

In daily circulation, the evening 
Times leads with 54,458 to 37,758 for 
the morning Scranton Tribune, pub- 
lished by the same company as the 
Scrantonian. 

The new figures follow a historic 
pattern in the Scranton market, with 
the Times dominating in daily sales, 
and the Scrantonian ahead in Sunday 
circulation. 

Nevertheless, Times co-publisher 
George V. Lynett said he remains sus- 
picious of the Sunday figures. 

‘‘We know this market too well to 
believe (the re-audit figures),’’ Lynett 
said. ‘‘All I can say is ABC people are 
auditors, not private investigators.’ 
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Editors are turning to 
the most complete supplemental news wire. 


Each day editors of 150 leading newspapers in the U.S., Canada and around the world turn to KNT for the most complete 
supplemental news file and feature package. Here are some of the reasons: 





Top name columns—more than 20 per week. Mark Whicker, Jerome Holtzman, Ray 
Didinger, Mike Lupica, Phil Pepe, Bob Verdi, Bill Lyon, Ed Pope. . . Plus daily 
reports from the sports staffs of The Chicago Tribune, The New York Daily News, 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, The Miami Herald, The Philadelphia Daily News, The 
Detroit Free Press, The Orlando Sentinel, The San Jose Mercury News. 


National 


A file that regularly competes for space on page one. . . drawn from the reports of 
Se Tribune Company and Knight-Ridder newspapers including stories by 16 national 





staffers assigned to cover major stories on a regional basis . . . good writing, fresh 
insights, offbeat stories. Edited from the work of more than 3,000 reporters and 
writers. 


International 


Reports from 22 correspondents based on five continents . . . from bureaus in 
Peking, Vienna, Paris, Bonn, Harare, San Salvador, Beirut, Moscow, London, Toron- 
to, Jerusalem, Nairobi, Mexico City, Tokyo, New Delhi, Rio de Janeiro, Rome. 





Washington 


A depth of coverage—40 correspondents and specialists—plus columns by Sandy 
Grady (The Philadelphia Daily News), Lars Erik-Nelson (The New York Daily News) 
and Ray Coffey and Bill Neikirk (The Chicago Tribune). 





Most USEful feature package 


More than 100 weekly feature columns on subjects ranging from auto repair to cook- 
ing; home repair to child care; gardening to golf. For op-ed pages you'll find Michael 
Killian’s satire and Joan Beck’s commentary. You'll get Gene Siskel movie reviews 
and Darrell Sifford’s exceptional interviews. The entire wire package is shaped by 
editors who understand the pressures of time and limited newspaper space. 





KNT. . « Knight-Ridder, The New York Daily News, The Chicago Tribune. . . 
the most complete supplemental news wire... 





For more details about KNT and information about a free trial, call Walter Mahoney toll free 1-800-847-4364. Or write: 


KNIT ? Tribune Company Syndicate, Inc. 


KNIGHT-RIDDER 220 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017 (800) 847-4364 


NEW YORK NEWS 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE Robert S. Reed Don Michel John B. Matthews Brice Diedrick Walter F. 
PRESIDENT /CEO EXECUTIVE VP/EDITOR — VP/MARKETING/SALES DIR. OF LICENSING VP/SALES MANAGER/KNT NEWS WIRE 




















By Mark Fitzgerald 


For more than a week, a law book 
company had been under a federal 
appeals court order banning publica- 
tion of another court’s judicial 
opinion. 

It was only the third time in history, 
the U.S. government had obtained a 
prior restraint on publication — and 
no one seemed to have noticed. 

It was only when an attorney 
alerted a New York legal profession 
weekly, and the two Denver dailies 
were tipped by others, that a case with 
potentially chilling First Amendment 
consequences came to public atten- 
tion. 

The first paper to break the story 
was the Rocky Mountain News of 
Denver, which ran it on page 6 in its 
Saturday, Jan. 21 editions. 

‘I think the feeling of the editors 
was that the story was more 
interesting to lawyers and journalists 
than to the average reader,’’ said 
reporter Mark Thomas, who covered 
the no-publication order. ‘‘In hind- 
sight if anyone had known that every- 
one else would put it on the front 
page, we probably would have put it 
there, too.”’ 





“| think the feeling of the 
editors was that the story 
was more interesting to 
lawyers and journalists than 
to the average reader,” said 
reporter Mark Thomas. 





Acting on its own information, the 
Denver Post ran the story as sched- 
uled on the front page of Sunday edi- 
tions. 

But it was a front-page New York 
Times story the same day which fo- 
cused the widest attention on the ban, 
which at that point was 19 days old. 

The Times story was the end result 
of a careful campaign by the National 
Law Journal to bring the case to pub- 
lic attention in as dramatic a fashion 
as possible. 

Donald E. Von Koughnet, a Na- 
ples, Fla., attorney, had alerted the 
New York-based weekly to the ban. 

‘**He called and told us, ‘Hey, 
there’s something going on out here in 
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Denver you should have a look at, 
Law Journal editor-in-chief Timothy 
S. Robinson said. ‘‘The thing had 
been sitting around for a week and no 
one was paying any attention to it.”’ 

Acting on a request by the Justice 
Department’s Tax Division, a three- 
judge panel in the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the 10th Circuit, on Jan. 
3, had issued a ‘‘temporary order”’ 
forbidding West Publishing Co. of St. 
Paul, Minn. from publishing an 
opinion by a now-retired District of 
Colorado federal judge. It is believed 
to be the first time a court barred a 
private company from publishing a 
judicial opinion. 

U.S. assistant Attorney General 
Glenn Archer Jr. argued that the 
opinion contained ‘‘slanderous’’ and 
‘*scurrilous’’ charges of prosecutorial 
misconduct against three tax attor- 
neys. Archer said the charges should 
not be published in permanent, hard- 
bound volumes of West’s Federal 
Supplement, the standard reference 
work of federal court decisions. 

Law Journal reporter John Riley 
was sent to cover the story, and 
Robinson decided to get the story out 
ahead of its Monday, Jan. 23 issue 
date. 

‘‘We wanted it out because it is 
good for the magazine, of course, but 
my feelings for the First Amendment 
were such that I knew we had to get 
this out in a way that would have an 
impact,’’ Robinson said. 

For that reason, the story was given 
to only two reporters, Stuart Taylor 
Jr. of the New York Times and Aric 
Press of Newsweek magazine. 

‘*T knew if we had released it over 
the wires, it would have gotten 12 
inches all over and that would be it,”’ 
Robinson said. 

Just before the stories were pub- 
lished, Robinson said, the Justice 
Department’s Archer made one more 
attempt at preventing publication — 
this time in the National Law Journal. 

*““Glenn Archer himself called and 
said it would be irresponsible to print 
(from the opinion),’’ Robinson said. 
“I basically told him that that was 
outrageous. He seemed to know that 
he couldn’t order me not to print it, 
but he made it clear he didn’t want us 
toc” 

The stories sparked a predictable 
reaction as Constitutional scholars, 





The prior restraint that nobody noticed 


National Law Journal was told about the case and 
tipped off the N.Y. Times 19 days after the ruling 


attorneys who specialize in First 
Amendment cases, and civil liberta- 
rians denounced the order as danger- 
ous and unconstitutional prior re- 
straint. 


But the course of the story—before 
and after the ban became wide public 
knowledge—also has raised ques- 
tions among some journalists. 


‘I don’t know what it says about 
the media,”’ the Law Journal’s Robin- 
son said. ‘‘As Floyd Abrams said 
when I talked to him, ‘My God, 
where’s the Reporters Committee for 
Freedom of the Press? Where were 
the Denver papers?’”’ 


One reason the order, obtained dur- 

ing the week after Christmas, was 
missed by the Denver newspapers is 
that it is not common practice to 
check all papers filed in the federal 
appeals court, the Rocky Mountain 
News’ Thomas said. 
‘‘There’s just too much to do in the 
other courts,’’ he said. ‘‘Usually for 
anything important you wait until 
they issue opinions. 

Denver journalists have their own 
questions about the story. Their big- 
gest complaint, said Denver Post spe- 
cialty editor Gay Cook, is that the 
story did not seem to get very much 
play across the country, or inspire 
particularly hard-hitting editorials. 





But it was a front-page 
New York Times story the 
same day which focused 
the widest attention on the 
ban, which at that point 
was 19 days old. 





‘*I think some of that had to do with 
the fact that this happened in the 
West,” she said. ‘‘Had this situation 
occurred in New York or Washington 
or Philadelphia or even Chicago, I 
think there would have been more 
coverage. 


“I’m not sure if the Times hadn’t 
covered it as it did whether anyone at 
all would have covered it (outside of 
Denver).”’ 
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What’s white & read & not black all over? 


News printed with really great ink, that’s what. As a result of innovative manufacturing 
techniques, The Ink Company offers superior quality ink... with more density, better 
reproduction, less rub off, and more mileage per page. 


So, if you’re looking for a better product, at a reasonable cost... we’ve got 
Good News Black® for you. 


Call us toll free for details, (800) 824-8542. 


PS. Let your press crew try it once and 
they will experience superior water . 


control and ink balance. Set it and 


forget it. All trial orders thru February 
1984 will receive 5% discount. COMPANY 


A Division of Marpax 
Operations in principal cities. 
Headquarters in Sacramento, California 
(916) 372-2542 


. 
. 











Sun-Times 
(Continued from page 9) 





Times for 32 years, beginning as a 
copy clerk and working as a reporter, 
city editor and assistant managing 
editor before his promotion. 

Dedinsky is an 1 1-year employee of 
the paper, and most recently was 
assistant city editor. 

There were other management 
departures, however, for which no re- 
placements had been announced by 
week’s end. Among them: executive 
news editor Judy Stark and executive 
sports editor Marty Kaiser. 

The changes extended to business 
departments, with a shakeup reported 
in the promotion department after the 
departure of long-time promotion 
manager William Fisher. 

Reporters and copy editors began 
to leave, also. Beginning Jan. 23, the 
approximately 320 editorial em- 
ployees covered by the Chicago 
Newspaper Guild contract were eligi- 
ble to quit with severance pay under a 
clause covering the paper’s sale. The 
severance pay amounts to one week 
for every six months of service. 

At mid-week, 17 editorial em- 
ployees had exercised their option, 
Guild executive director Gerald 
Minkkinen said. 

‘It may go slightly higher, we 
won't know till Friday (Feb. 3),” 
Minkkinen said. The contract 
clause’s ‘‘window’’ was open for a 
15-day period. 

Some employees were waiting for 
the last days so that their health 
insurance would extend through 
February, said one reporter. Others, 
he said, were trying to find another 
job before the deadline shut. 

‘‘We’re calling it the ‘Ru flu,’’’ he 
said of an employee who called in 
sick. ‘‘There’s a lot of it going 








KEEP YOURSELF UP-TO-DATE 
WITH WHAT IS GOING ON IN 
AUSTRALIA BY SUBSCRIBING TO 


ADVERTISING NEWS 


(published every second Friday), the oldest established 
and liveliest newspaper covering the advertising and 
communications industry in the very active and growing 
Australian market. 
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around.” 

Despite the misgivings of some em- 
ployees, Minkkinen said relations 
with the new Sun-Times ownership 
have been good. 

‘“‘There have been few problems. 
I’m pleasantly surprised,”’ he said. (A 
brief dispute in which reporters said 
they had been assigned to solicit for 
the paper’s fund for a local accident 
victim, Minkkinen said, ‘‘was 
resolved after several hours. Since 
it’s over, we’re not badmouthing 
management.’’) 

The paper has, however, drawn 
criticism in several other local pub- 
lications — not least among them the 
Tribune’s ‘‘Sneed & Lavin, Inc.’’ col- 
umn — for what the critics call a dras- 
tic change in the makeup and story 
play. A favorite example cited was a 
very large front-page photo that 
marked actor Cary Grant’s 80th birth- 
day. 

In appearance, the Sun-Times has 
changed, but it is far from a Midwest 
version of the New York Post. And on 
some days it is difficult to distinguish 
it from a pre-Murdoch edition. 

Most stories are noticeably shorter, 
however, and column widths are nar- 
rower. Where the Sun-Times pre- 
viously used a four-column format — 
and never more than five columns —a 
six-column page is now the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Front-page headlines are likely to 
be all caps, and somewhat larger than 
in past years. 

The Sun-Times dishes out criticism 
as well as takes it. In its Sunday, Jan. 
22 editions for example, it reported a 
Chicago city alderman’s accusation 
that the Tribune engaged in ‘‘check- 
book journalism.” 

In the same paper, it reprinted an 
Arizona Republic column by former 
Sun-Times columnist Tom Fitzpat- 
rick that was highly critical of Mike 
Royko, who left the paper soon after it 


London Times shut 
by labor dispute 


The London Times and Sunday 
Times suspended publication last 
week in a dispute with unions that 
began over managerial duties in the 
news library. 

The dispute began when manage- 
ment appointed a photo sales mana- 
ger to intergrate the libraries of the 
two newspapers. The unions claim 
the move violates procedures for 
reallocating jobs. 

Rupert Murdoch’s News 
International, publisher of the news- 
papers, said the shut down placed 
their future in ‘‘jeopardy.”’ 





was sold. 

Entitled ‘‘Slats’ verdict: Turncoat 
Royko disgusting creep,’ the column 
ran in Royko’s old page two slot. As 
acerbic as its headline, it took the 
form of a conversation with Royko’s 
fictional character Slats Grobnik, 
who compared the Tribune columnist 
to a corrupt Chicago alderman. 

Also included in the Sunday paper 
was a four-page reprint of a highly 
complementary Forbes magazine 
profile of Murdoch. The Sun-Times 
title: ‘‘What does this man want? 


UPI and Dallas News 
settle their dispute 


United Press International and Dal- 
las Morning News reached an out-of- 
court settlement of the news service’s 
breach of contract suit against the 
newspaper. 

UPI filed its suit seeking enforce- 
ment of its contract with the Dallas 
News in June, 1983, after the news- 
paper unilaterally terminated the 
news service in March. Its contract 
with UPI ran until May, 1986. 

The Morning News claimed that 
UPI was offering special rates to new 
subscribers in the Dallas market and 
said the practice violated a clause in 
its contract which prevented the daily 
from paying a higher ‘‘equivalent’’ 
rate than other area newspapers. 

Burl Osborne, senior vice president 
and editor of the Morning News, said 
the settlement calls for the newspaper 
to resume UPI service ‘‘for some part 
of 1984.”’ 

UPI originally sought to have its 
five-year contract with the Morning 
News enforced for its full term. 

UPI during the American News- 
paper Publishers Association conven- 
tion in New York last April distrib- 
uted a white paper defending its prac- 
tice of giving special low introductory 
rates with phased in scale-ups to full 
rates as a way to generate new busi- 
ness. 

The white paper said the rate 
inducements were similar to daily 
newspapers’ offering special low 
rates to new subscribers. 


Correction 


In the story about ‘‘Plagiarism in 
Cleveland”’ (E&P, Dec. 24, page 7) it 
was mistakenly reported that ‘‘Plain 
Dealer news executives did not re- 
spond to calls by E&P on the matter”’ 
when in fact David L. Hopcraft, exec- 
utive editor of the Plain Dealer, and 
Robert McGruder, managing editor, 
both talked to an E&P reporter. 
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Television networks should sieve 
ethnic insults from their programming 
or be subject to withholding of 
licenses, said Congressman Mario 
Biaggi (D-N.Y.) recently. 

Biaggi and several leaders of ethnic 
organizations met in New York City 
to discuss a bill establishing an Office 
of Ethnic Affairs within the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The impetus of the bill and the pro- 
posed office, Biaggi said, ‘‘is to edu- 
cate the media and public about the 
continued existence of ethnic insult, 
ridicule and stereotyping.”’ 

Television blatantly ignores or dis- 
credits the dignity of particular ethnic 
groups—such as Poles, Hispanics, 
Blacks, Italians and Jews—Biaggi 
said, through the deliberate protrayal 
of certain ethnicities as ignorant, 
alcoholic, slovenly and miserly. 

The office would monitor com- 
plaints from the public, compile all 
data about the grievances and ‘‘make 
the FCC and Congress aware’’ of 


incidents and television stations 
which repeatediy infringe upon the 





Television blatantly 
ignores or discredits the 
dignity of particular ethnic 
groups—such as Poles, 
Hispanics, Blacks, Italians 
and Jews—Biaggi said, 
through the deliberate 
protrayal of certain 
ethnicities as ignorant, 
alcoholic, slovenly and 
miserly. 








office’s standards. 

‘‘We’re not talking about censor- 
ship,’’ Biaggi said. ‘‘Let’s get rid of 
that bogeyman. This would be a publ- 
ic affairs complaint bureau.”’ 

He said a television station that 
continually depicted ethnicities in a 





Enough with the insults 


New York Congressman says tv networks 
should stop ethnic insuits or lose licenses 


negative, offensive and derogatory 
light might be subject to having their 
licenses withheld upon renewal. 


Newspapers and magazines, in 
comparision to broadcast, showed 
‘‘minimal’’ infractions against 
ethnics. FM radio, however, reg- 
istered a 700% increase in complaints 
with the FCC about racial or ethnic 
slander, the Congressman said. 


Arnold Torres, national executive 
director of the League of United Latin 
American Citizens, singled out the 
nation’s editorial pages as the print 
medium’s offensive culprit. 


‘*The editorial pages of newspapers 
are some of the worst in the country, 
because their commentary about His- 
panics is not done by Hispanics,”’ 
Torres noted. ‘‘A glaring problem 
with the New York Times editorials 
about the Kissenger Commission in 
Latin America is the (editoria! writer) 
did not talk to Hispanics in America.” 








Newsday of Long Island, N.Y., will 
sponsor this month a conference on 
opportunities in newspapers for 
minority college students and recent 
graduates. 

The conference is open to all minor- 
ity students from eastern colleges and 
universities, regardless of their major 
areas of study. It will be held Feb. 25 
and 26 at the Long Island University’s 
C.W. Post campus, Greenville, Long 
Island. ‘ 

Almost 50 newspapers, including 
the New York Times, Wall Street 
Journal, Los Angeles Times, Wash- 
ington Post, and Boston Globe, have 
registered to interview conference 
attendees for entry-level newsroom 
positions, future openings and 
internships as reporters, photograph- 
ers, copy editors, news assistants and 
other jobs. 

The conference is a project of 
Newsday’s community affairs 
department with the assistance of Dr. 
Frank Newton, executive director of 
the California Chicano News Media 
Association. 








Job opportunities for minority 


‘*We’re doing this because we rec- 
ognize a dearth of minority represen- 
tation in the newsroom,”’ said Regin- 
ald Tuggle, Newsday’s community 
affairs manager. ‘‘We have a 
responsibility to do what we can to 
change that situation, so we’re trying 
to go beyond the talking and planning 
stage of affirmative action and do 
something concrete.”’ 


Tuggle said the conference will 
limit its focus to print journalism so 
conferees can ‘‘channel their energies 
and attention.” 


Interviews will be conducted all 
day on the 25th and 26th and run con- 
current with career workshops by 
minority journalists. 


The New York State Publishers 
Association and the New York News- 
papers Foundation are sponsoring the 
Feb. 25 luncheon, featuring a keynote 
address by Pam Johnson, publisher of 
Ithaca Journal. 


Les Payne, Newsday’s national 
editor, will be the Feb. 25 luncheon 
speaker. 





journalists 


Other newspaper participants are: 
the Dayton Daily News, Harrisburg 
Patriot, Hartford Courant, Nashville 
Tennessean, Pittsburgh Press, Buffa- 
lo Evening News, Baltimore Sun, 
Dalias Times Herald, St. Petersburg 
Times, Fayetteville Times, Pro- 
vidence Journal, Miami Herald, 
Hackensack Record, New Bedford 
Standard Times, Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution, Milwaukee Journal, 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, Pitt- 
sburgh Post-Gazette, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune/States-Item, Mid- 
dlesex News, Connecticut Newspap- 
ers Inc., Dow Jones & Co., and Capit- 
al Cities Communications. 


Also participating are: the New 
London Day, Ft. Lauderdale News 
and Sun Sentinel, Wilmington News- 
Journal, Chicago Sun-Times, New 
York Daily News, Philadelphia Daily 
News, Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner, Roanoke Times and 
World-News, Albany Times-Union, 
Detroit Free Press, Trenton Times, 
Big Red News, Worcester Telegram 
and Gazette, and Gannett Co. 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 
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WILLIAM F. MCILWAIN will become 
editor of the Sarasota Heraid- 
Tribune and WALDO PROFFITT JR., 
now editorial director, will be named 
editor on February 15. 

Publisher Elven Grubbs announced 
that Mcllwain will be in charge of all 
news operations and Proffitt will be in 
charge of the editorial pages. Both will 
report to Grubbs. 

C. EDWARD PIERCE remains as 
managing editor, reporting to Mcll- 
wain. 

Mcllwain is moving from the post 
of editor of the New York edition of 
Newsday, Long Island. He held a 
variety of positions on southern 
newspapers before joining Newsday 
Pees aa ae eS eS SS Se eS ee 


STATE & LOCAL 
REPORTING IN 
WASHINGTON 


We’ ve had ten years of uninterrupted 
coverage of some of the best state and 
city-specific stories. 





Now we’re adding: 

C0 Fulltime coverage of local cor- 
porate filings with the SEC; 

C Legislation status charts affecting 
your local industries; and 

0 A dial-in electronic morgue for 
your desk or your Washington bureau 
filled with state-specific government in- 
formation. 


Plug your desk into ours; 
We're still: 
States News Service 
202-628-3100 


1333 F Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
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in 1954. He was named editor in 1967 
and left to become writer-in- 
residence at Wake Forest in 1970. 
Before rejoining Newsday in 1982, 
Mcllwain served as deputy managing 
editor of the Toronto Star, managing 
editor of The Record, Hackensack, 
N.J.; editor of the Boston Herald- 
American, executive managing editor 
of the Washington Star and editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock. 
His books include ‘‘The Glass Roos- 
ter’’ and ‘‘A Farewell to Alcohol.”’ 
* * xX 


A.S. FAAS was named to the new 
position of vice president- 
administration and planning at the 
Seattle Times, and H. MASON SIZE- 
MORE was named assistant general 
manager. 

Faas previously was vice pre- 
sident-operations, a post that has 
been eliminated as he assumed new 
duties. Earlier he held various execu- 
tive and management positions after 
joining the newspaper in 1969. Size- 
more, with the company since 1965, 
will continue as production director 
while taking on certain general man- 
agement functions. He earlier was in 
the news department where he was 
copy desk chief and finally, managing 
editor. 


INSURANCE SPOKEN ... IN PLAIN ENGLISH 


We've got the facts and figures on all aspects of 
life and health insurance. We know how to com- 
municate them. If you want to know where we 
stand on any subject, we'll tell you that too. 


We're the American Council of Life Insurance 
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Call us any time. 
In New York: 


Robert Waldron 212-245-4198 (office); 516-671-3653 (home) 


In Washington, D.C.: 


Walter Bussewitz 202-862-4064 (office); 301-770-2190 (home) 
Jennifer Stockdale 202-862-4062 (office); 301-229-6322 (home) 


WILLIS W. SHENK has become 
chairman of the board of five compan- 
ies comprising the Steinman family 
interests in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. The companies include Lancas- 
ter Newspapers Inc., Intelligencer 
Printing Co., Cable TV Associates 
Inc., Lancaster; Steinman Manage- 
ment Co., real estate holding com- 
pany in Pennsylvania and Virginia; 
and Delmarva Broadcasting Co., 
Wilmington. 

Shenk had been president of the 
first four companies and vice presi- 
dent of Delmarva. He was succeeded 
as president of Lancaster Newspap- 
ers (publisher of the Intelligencer 
Journal, Lancaster New Era and Sun- 
day News), by JOHN M. BUCKWAL- 
TER, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent who will also become chief exec- 
utive officer. 

JACK S. GERHART was named presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Steinman and also retains his 
positions as vice president and secre- 
tary of Lancaster Newspapers. WIL- 
LIAM S. HAUSLER, vice president and 
general manager of Cable TV Associ- 
ates, became president and chief 
executive officer. WILLIAM L. 
BECKWITH, executive vice president 
of Intelligencer Printing, was named 
president and chief executive officer. 
C. ROBERT TAYLOR, president and 
chief executive officer of Delmarva 
Broadcasting, retained those titles. 

The board chairmanships of the 
companies have been vacant since the 
death three years ago of JOHN F. 
STEINMAN. 

Tee ee 

FRITZ STELLRECHT, formerly single 
copy regional sales manager of USA 
Today, Los Angeles, was promoted 
to general manager of USA Today, 
Kansas City market. He formerly was 
with Knight-Ridder at the San Jose 
Mercury and brings 19 years in news- 
paper experience to his new position. 
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Carroll 


DONALD J. CARROLL was named 
executive director of the New York 
Press Association. Recently pub- 
lisher of the House Beautiful Special 
Publications, Carroll has worked in 
the national advertising department 
of the New York Times and as 
advertising manager for Apartment 
Life and as advertising manager, vice 
president-sales and then publisher of 
Interiors. 

et ie 

ANNE MILLET has been named dep- 
uty chief of Ottaway News Service 
(ONS) and chief of the Washington 
copy desk. She had been assistant 
head of the Washington bureau. 

Millet began as a reporter for The 
Berkshire Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass., 
and then was a reporter and later city 
editor of the Peabody (Mass.) Times 
until she joined ONS in 1979. 

55s ce 

CHARLES HOUSEHOLDER, for the 
past five years classified advertising 
manager of the Troy (Ohio) Daily 
News, retired January | after 44 years 
in the newspaper business. He began 
as manager of the Pompano bureau of 
the Fort Lauderdale Sun and then 
worked at the Piqua (Ohio) Daily Call 
for 37 years in the advertising 
department, serving as classified 
manager and then advertising mana- 
ger. 





RE a a a a ee 
50 YEARS OF DESIGN EXPERIENCE 
Exclusively for the Newspaper Industry 


consultation, planning and design 
for buildings and process systems 


Cheshire 


RAYMOND J. EBy was elected a vice 
president of the Detroit News. He re- 
tains the post of director of operations 
which he assumed two years ago with 
responsibility for the production 
department, building maintenance, 
general services and the garage and 
fleet operations. 

Eby joined the News 10 years ago 
after working for Dow Jones and the 
Chicago Tribune. 

eo is 

FALLON TROTTER, executive editor 
of the Mobile (Ala.) Press Register for 
16 years, retired and has been suc- 
ceeded by THOMAS A. TAYLOR III, 
news editor of the afternoon Press for 
14 years. 

Trotter, in journalism for 41 years, 
started at the Birmingham Age- 
Herald and worked at the Albany 
(Ga.) Mobile Press before joining the 
Mobile Press as sports editor. He sub- 
sequently held the titles of city editor 
of the Register and then the Press, and 
associate executive editor of the 
Press Register. 

eit, 2 

LAWSON HAYEs JR. was promoted 
to product development manager of 
the Greenville (S.C.) News-Piedmont 
Co. He joined the company in 1982 as 
assistant classified advertising mana- 
ger and has been national advertising 
manager since last June. 
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WILLIAM P. CHESHIRE, editor-in- 
chief of the Charleston (W.Va.) Daily 
Mail, will join the Washington Times 
February 20, assuming direction of 
the editorial pages. He succeeds the 
late ANNE CRUTCHER, who died 
November 5. 

Cheshire worked for several news- 
papers in the Carolinas before 
becoming associate editor of The 
State, Columbia. He went into 
electronic journalism as editorial 
director of the Capitol Broadcasting 
Co. from 1972-75, and then returned 
to newspapering at the Greensboro 
Record as editorial page editor and in 
1978 moved to his present position in 
Charleston. 

Cheshire will report directly to 
SMITH HEMPSTONE, executive editor, 
in formulating editorial policy with 
him and JAMES R. WHELAN, editor 
and publisher. 

& ifn @ 

LARRY HANSON, executive vice 
president of the Everett (Wash.) 
Herald, a Washington Post Com- 
pany-owned newspaper, was 
appointed publisher effective 
February 6. He replaces CHRIST- 
OPHER M. LITTLE, who was named 
senior vice president/director of 
administration at Newsweek, Inc. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Paternity 
Ward 


By D.L. Stewart 


“D.L. Stewart details many 
of the joys and frustrations 
of taking fatherhood seri- 
ously. Don’t wait 'til ‘some 
day’ to look back and laugh 
at all of this... Read Stewart 
and laugh now. | did.” 

— Phil Donahue 


Call collect (203) 661-4990 
The McNaught Syndicate 
537 Steamboat Road 
Greenwich, Ct. C6830 











NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








Philadelphia Newspapers Inc. has 
reorganized operating departments 
into four major areas of responsibil- 
ity, as follows: Operations, senior 
vice president JOHN BROWN; market- 
ing, senior vice president JERRY 
TiLis; human resources, senior vice 
president JIM ARTZ, and financial/ 
administrative, senior vice president 
Bos HALL. 

As part of the new alignment, CAR- 
LETON ROSENBURGH became vice 
president of circulation, reporting to 
Tilis. 

* “Ae 

David B. Woop, formerly chief 
Pentagon reporter for the Los 
Angeles Times, joined the Washing- 
ton bureau of Newhouse Newspapers 
as national security reporter. 

He succeeds PHILIP W. SMITH, who 
is going to Huntsville, Ala., to 
become editor and part owner of a 
new regional magazine serving the 
Tennessee Valley. 

¢$<=2 


DENNIS DONOGHUE, for nearly five 
years assistant executive director of 
the New York State Publishers 
Association, Inc., ioined the Man- 
assas (Va.) Journal Messenger in 
January as a marketing director. 
Replacing Dennis at the association is 
PATRICK MCKENNA, the current stu- 
dent intern who wiil work part-time 
until he completes undergraduate 
studies at Siena College in May. 

ee ee 


STEVE POLLICK, a reporter and 
writer for the Toledo Blade since 
1971, was named outdoors editor, 
succeeding the late LOU KLEWER. 

Pollick has been writing the Out- 
door Scene column about 18 months 
in addition to his regular duties as the 
newspaper’s regional bureau chief in 
Bowling Green, Ohio. Pollick cur- 
rently is president of the Outdoor 
Writers of Ohio. 





ATTENTION: EDITORS-WRITERS 
MEDIA TOUR OF ISRAEL 


MARCH 24-APRIL 3, 1984 


A limited number of Editors, Writers and 
Columnists will be accepted as partici- 
pants in a 10-day partially subsidized 
Communications Media Tour leaving New 
York March 24 at the all-inclusive cost of 
$699. Participants will have an opportuni- 

for an in-depth study tour; meet with 
their counter-parts, top Israeli personal- 
ities, and with Arab leaders. Also tour var- 
ious parts of Israel. 


Interested candidates should apply to: 
AMERICAN ZIONIST FEDERATION 


515 PARK AVENUE, N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
TELEPHONE: (212) 371-7750 











Disney 





Rogers 


NEW YORK NEWS EDITORS NAMED—Robert T. Zintl, Sunday editor of 
the New York Daily News, was promoted to deputy managing editor. 

Madeline Rogers, family living editor, was named assistant managing 
editor for features, and Anthea Disney joined the newspaper to take Rogers’ 


place. 


Zintl, with the News since 1977, first worked as a feature writer and then 
Home/Living editor—next being assigned to develop new daily feature 
sections. He became assistant managing editor for features in 1981 and 


Sunday editor the following year. 


Rogers, with the News since 1978, first was a feature writer and then 
edited the “At Home” section created in 1980. Disney, a former columnist at 
the London Daily Express, will direct the YOU section, now being expanded. 
Previously, she was chief of the London Daily Mail’s New York bureau and 


features editor. 





The Associated Press has 
announced the following promotions 
in its domestic service: 

EDWARD MILLER, to AP auto- 
motive writer in Detroit. He joined 
AP in Detroit in 1979 and transferred 
to the General Desk in New York in 
1981. He earlier had worked at the 
Madison Press, London, Ohio, and 
the Springfield (Ohio) News-Sun. 


MICHAEL KUCHWARA, appointed 
AP drama critic in New York. He 
started with AP in Chicago in 1970, 
transferred to New York in 1978 and 
has been Topic/Focus editor most re- 
cently. 

ELISSA MCCRARY, appointed 
correspondent at Trenton, N.J. She 
joined AP at Raleigh in 1978 and most 
recently served as correspondent in 
Charlotte, N.C. 

ANNE CROWLEY, newswoman in 
Miami, appointed correspondent at 
Lexington, Ky. She joined AP in 
Detroit in 1977 and the next year 
transferred to Miami. 


* * * 


JAMES R. SHEPLEY, retired presi- 
dent and chief operating officer of 
Time Inc., has been elected to the 
board of directors of Hilton Hotels 
Corporation. He currently is presi- 
dent of Wilton II, Inc., a business and 
public affairs consulting firm to such 
clients as Time Inc. and the Signal 
Companies. 


CLIFTON B. CARSON, formerly 
cooperative advertising manager for 
the St. Petersburg Times and Evening 
Independent, was named assistant 
general advertising manager. 

With the St. Petersburg newspap- 
ers since last April, his advertising 
background includes the Miami 
Herald, Florida Times-Union, Jack- 
sonville; New York Times regional 
newspaper groups in Lakeland, Fla., 
and then advertising director of the 
Lexington (N.C.) Dispatch. 

eee, ee 

RANDY J. HAMMER has been named 
circulation promotion manager of 
Evansville Printing Corporation, 
publishers of the Evansville Press, the 
Evansville Courier and the Sunday 
Courier & Press. He has held circula- 
tion positions at the Appleton (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent and the Oshkosh 
Northwestern. 

ee ee 


LAURENCE HILLIARD has joined the 
Lawrence County Press, Monticello, 
Miss., as a staff writer. He previously 
was with the Hattiesburg (Miss.) 
American. 

_ 

DOYLE May, former news editor of 
the Las Vegas Sun but better known 
as sports editor/columnist for the Dai- 
ly Oklahoman, Oklahoma Journal and 
Harligen (Texas) Valley Morning 
Star, has joined the Del Rio (Texas) 
News Herald as associate editor. 
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WILLIAM C. STEGALL was 
appointed vice president/circulation 
of the Dallas Times Herald and re- 
turns to the newspaper from the 
Denver Post, where he has served as 
vice president/administration since 
January of 1982. He previously was 
assistant to the chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the 
Times Herald. 

Earlier in his career, Stegall joined 
the Miami Herald Publishing Com- 
pany as circulation manager in 1969 
and in 1972 became assistant to the 
general manager and assistant 
circulation director of the Phi- 
ladelphia Inquirer and Daily News. 
He subsequently was with the San 
Jose Mercury and San Jose News and 
the Chicago Sun Times before mov- 
ing to Dallas. 

“Se ee 

Two advertising executives have 
been appointed to newly created 
positions with the Atlantic City Press 
and Sunday Press. Named display 
advertising manager was DAVID KAC- 
ZOROWSKI, formerly with Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Newspapers Inc. His assistant 
is RONALD PINO, who was promoted 
from classified advertising manager. 

The new positions are part of a reor- 
ganization of the advertising 
department with Kaczorowski and 
Pino responsible for both retail and 
classified display advertising. 

ie « 

The Union-Tribune Publishing Co., 
publisher of the San Diego Union and 
the Tribune, has appointed six 
division managers in the display 
advertising department, according to 
GERRY WILSON, director of advertis- 
ing. They assumed responsibilities of 
both national and retail sales within 
the integrated department. 

They are RICHARD APPLEGATE, 
GABE BRADFORD, NANCY COLEMAN, 
AL LARRANGA, DEXTER LAPIERRE 
and DENNIS SIGLER. 

ee 

RONALD W. MINARD, a former 
assistant metropolitan editor of the 
Saginaw (Mich.) News, was named 
associate editor of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot, the Evening News and 
the Sunday Patriot-News, in editorial 
personnel changes announced by 
publisher RAYMOND L. GOVER. 

JAMES K. CONRAD was promoted to 
managing editor of the Patriot, and 
DALE A. DAVENPORT was named city 
editor of both the Patriot and the Eve- 
ning News. The trio will report to 
HENRY H. YOUNG, editor of the news- 

pers. 

Conrad has been city editor of the 
Patriot since last March and replaces 
NATHAN QO. OSBORNE JR., who re- 
tired. Davenport has been city editor 
of the Evening News since 1977. 
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MAX MACDONALD, publisher of the 
Regina (Sask.) Leader-Post, has been 
appointed vice president of corporate 
development with responsibility for 
acquisitions and installation of new 
presses and other capital equipment 
for the Leader-Post and the Saska- 
toon Star-Phoenix, both owned by 
Armadale Co. Ltd. 

JAMES STRUTHERS, publisher of the 
Star-Phoenix, succeeded Macdonald 
as publisher of the Leader-Post. 


* * * 


MICHAEL PERRICONE has been 
named retail advertising manager at 
the Tampa Tribune. With the com- 
pany in various advertising capacities 
since 1974, he most recently was 
assistant to the advertising director. 


MARGE GROGAN, assistant pub- 
lisher and vice president of H.C. Mac- 
Donald & Sons, Inc., has retired after 
20 years with the firm. She was in 
charge of sales and service for the 
MacDonald Classified Service, a 
monthly art and information service 
for newspaper classified advertising 
departments based in Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


* %* 


G. WEB ROSS was named president 
of Publishers Paper Co., a Times Mir- 
ror subsidiary which produces news- 
print, lumber and particle board. 
JACK E. MEADOWS, president of 
Publishers since 1975, becomes chair- 
man and continues as chief executive 
officer until his retirement in October. 
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The Sidle Commission on media- 
military relations will hold hearings in 
Washington, D.C., for five days 
beginning Feb.6 in Theodore 
Roosevelt Hall of Fort McNair. 

The panel will hear testimony from 
both news media and military repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of making 
recommendations on how providing 
news coverage of combat operations 
can be included in military planning 
without jeopardizing mission security 
or troop safety. 

Retired Army Maj. Gen. Winant 
Sidle was appointed by Gen. John W. 
Vessey Jr., chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to head the panel in 
response to news media protests of 
the banning of reporters from last 
October’s invasion of Grenada. Sidle 
is now director of public relations for 
Martin Marietta Corp. in Orlando, 
Fla. 

During his 35-year military career, 
1940-1975, he held several public 
affairs posts in the Pentagon including 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for public affairs. Sidle was 
the Army’s chief of information in 
Vietnam from 1967 to 1969. 

Major news media organizations 
scheduled to give presentations to the 
panel include Associated Press; 
United Press International; American 





Sidle Commission hearings to start February 6 


Newspaper Publishers Association; 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors; Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists, Sigma Delta Chi; American 
Society of Magazine Editors; Radio- 
Television News Directors Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 


New York Times, Los Angeles 
Times, Washington Post, Wall Street 
Journal, Time and Newsweek are also 
slated to appear, as are CBS, NBC, 
ABC and the Cable News Network. 


All four branches of the military 
plus representatives of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff will give their views on 
Feb. 9. 

The Commission’s sessions will be 
open to the press from | p.m. to 5 p.m. 
on Feb. 6 and all day Feb. 7-9. Jour- 
nalists wishing to cover the meetings 
should contact Lt. Col. Jamie Wal- 
ton, (202) 693-1150. 

The final day, Feb. 10, will be given 
over to committee deliberations. 

The panel’s sessions will take place 
in the Hill Conference Room, Theo 
dore Roosevelt Hall (old National 
War College Building), Fort McNair, 
P Street SW, Washington, D.C. 

In addition to Sidle, the Commis- 
sion will consist of seven representa- 
tives from the military and seven from 





civilian occupations including jour- 
nalism. 

Six of the seven civilian members 
have been named so far. They are: 
Richard S. Salant, president of the 
National News Council; Barry Zorth 
ian, senior vice president of Gray & 
Co.; Scott M. Cutlip, former dean, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism and Mass Communication, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; A. J. Langguth, 
chairman of print classes, University 
of Southern California School of Jour- 
nalism; Wendel S. Merick, retired 
war correspondent, U.S. News & 
World Report; and Keyes Beech, re- 
tired war correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Daily News and a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. 

The military members of the panel 
are: Col. George Kirschenbauer, 
USA, Office of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Capt. James Major, USN, JCS 
office; Col. Robert O’Brien, USAF, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, public affairs; Billy Hunt, 
Office Chief of Public Affairs, USA; 
Com. Jack A. Garrow, USN, Chief of 
Public Affairs, USN; Lt. Col. Stewart 
A. Duncan, USAF, Office Director of 
Public Affairs for the Air Force; and 
Maj. Fred C. Lash, USMC, Office 
Director of Public Affairs for the 
Marine Corps. 





The director of public affairs for the 
U.S. European Command spent a 
day-and-a-half at the Marine com- 
pound in Beirut to review new rules 
that were put in place to limit jour- 
nalists’ access. 

Capt. Jay Coupe, USN, spoke toa 
number of news correspondents and 
said that he would recommend 
changes in the rules, although no 
action was taken immediately. 

Coupe also said he would recom- 
mend the appointment of a ‘‘higher 
ranking, non-Marine officer’’ to be 
head of public affairs in Beirut, 
according to Terry Anderson, chief 
Middle East correspondent of Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Maj. Dennis Brooks currently is in 
charge of Marines’ public affairs in 
Beirut. 

Anderson noted that the Marines 
“are still being very cooperative’’ in 
granting journalists access to the 
compound. 

Scott MacLeod, a Middle East 
correspondent for United Press 








Military mulls change in Beirut access rules 


International, notified the news ser- 
vice’s foreign desk in Washington, 
D.C., that in general there seems to be 
‘tightening up’’ of information pro- 
vided the press by U.S. diplomats. 

Jack Payton, UPI foreign editor, 
said MacLeod informed him that the 
new U.S. Ambassador to Lebanon, 
Reginald Bartholomew, has given 
only one backgrounder to correspon- 
dents since his arrival about two 
months ago. 

MacLeod added that Donald 
Rumsfeld, the U.S. special envoy to 
the Middle East, has also stopped giv- 
ing backgrounders. 

The new rules put in effect by the 
Marines require journalists in advance 
to submit written requests for stories 
and interviews, limits visits to two 
hours and prohibits them from staying 
overnight (E&P, Jan. 28). 

Photographers are limited to visit- 
ing the base only for two hours on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
mornings. 

Coverage of major events involving 





the Marines will be limited to ‘‘res- 
tricted’’ media pools. 

Freelance journalists and jour- 
nalists from the Soviet bloc are ban- 
ned completely from the Marine com- 
pound. 





Ail unions accept 
N.Y. Times offer 


The Newspaper Guild and 
stereotypers became the last of the 
New York Times 10 unions to accept a 
three-year contract extension offer. 

The extension, which runs until 
March 30, 1987, calls for union em- 
ployees to receive wage increases 
totaling $110 a week over three years, 
plus a bonus of $25.93 a week which is 
retroactive to March 31, 1983. 

The $110 over three years breaks 
down into yearly increases of $38, $35 
and $37. 
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Shop Talk 
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that the press which reports this or 
voices it on its editorial pages is dis- 
loyal and not to be trusted is to mis- 
understand the role of the press, the 
right of dissent, and the temper of the 
country. 

It also reflects a misunderstanding 
of how the United States is viewed 
abroad. 

Shortly after the Grenada landings, 
I was in Western Europe on an assign- 
ment on which I interviewed more 
than 70 editors, writers and corre- 
spondents, both critics and support- 
ers of U.S. policy. Many of them said 
U.S. public relations on Grenada 
were ‘“‘terrible’’, to use the word of 
one strong supporter. They decried 
American failure to explain policy 
clearly and the lack of independent 
reporting. 

Many also reminded me, in several 
contexts, that one of America’s great 
strengths is the knowledge abroad 
that opposition voices can speak and 
be heard in this country. To suppress 
those voices or to mute them by 
suppressing the role of our 
independent press is to diminish our 
stature and credibility in the eyes of 
both supporters and critics. 

That is not to say that Grenada 
should have been open from the 
beginning to several hundred report- 
ers and cameramen untrammeled by 
consideration for military security. 
But a small, well-briefed pool from 
the news services, which are apolliti- 
cal anyway, with quick access to ship- 
board communications would not 
have compromised the operation nor 
imposed undue strain on our military 
facilities. It would have enhanced 
understanding of the operation and 
perhaps reduced or blunted some of 
the knee-jerk criticism in the days 
immediately following the landings. 


Des Moines dailies 
declare dividend 


The board of directors of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune Com- 
pany approved a quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share of common stock, 
payable February 17, 1984, to 
shareholders of record on February 3, 
1984. 

The dividend was identical to the 
dividend declared by the Board for 
each of the last five quarters. 

Earnings figures will be released in 
late February. 
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Sacramento Bee wins ruling 


The Sacramento Bee won a victory 
Jan. 12 when a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board administrative law judge 
ruled it did not violate labor law in its 
dealings with union printers who re- 
fused to work during a 1978 strike by 
another union. 

The issue involved the Bee’s failure 
to rehire 57 International Typog- 
raphical Union members who refused 
to cross a picket line established by 
striking Bee mailers. 

NLRB Administrative Law Judge 
Michael Stevenson ruled the Bee did 
not violate the law in not rehiring the 





printers. He also said the newspaper 
acted legally when, 18 months after 
the mailers’ strike began, it withdrew 
recognition from the ITU as the print- 
ers’ represenative. 


However, another key issue is still 
under consideration. An arbitrator 
will decide whether the Bee’s refusal 
to reinstate the printers is a violation 
of a Bee-ITU job security agreement. 

Job guarantees were given to facili- 
tate the introduction of newprinting 
technology in the Bee’s composing 
room. 


Sale By Tender 


Assets of The Columbian Company Limited, 
Newspaper Division, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


Sealed tenders will be received by the Trustee until Noon on Tuesday, March 6, 1984, 
for the following assets of the above-noted company: 


Parcel 1 Press Room Equipment 


Including M.G.E Graphic Systems Ltd., Model “Urbanite” stacked seven 


unit Web offset press. 
Parcel 2 Mail Room Equipment 


Including Tristar Model TS210 strapping machine. 
Parcel 3 Newspaper Camera Room Equipment 


Parcel 4 Computer Room Equipment 


Including Systems ae 6 pro Inc. computer system, consistin 


System/22, 65K upgra 


of 
ed central processing units, virtual pow. 


options, control consoles, 80MB disc drives, video control units, display 


terminals and printers. 


Parcel 5 Newspaper Page Assembly Equipment 


Parcel 6 Newspaper Plate Room Equipment 


Parcel 7 Miscellaneous Equipment 


Parcel 8 Van Isle Trade Press Equipment 
Including one 13 year old 


ergenthaler model “Newsmaster” linotype 


ress, 16 page tab, 8 page full with 6 print units and colour deck. Located at 


65 David Street, Victoria, B.C. 


Tenders must be accompanied by a certified cheque payable to“Peat Marwick 
Limited — In Trust” for 15% of the amount tendered which will be returned if the 
tender is not accepted or which will be forfeited to the pene wes ir as liquidated 


damages if the tender is accepted and the sale is not complete 


by the Purchaser. 


The terms and conditions which shall govern the sale of the aforementioned assets 
or any part thereof, may be obtained from the undersigned and must form part of 


any tender. 


Preference will be given to any tenders for the purchase of all the above Parcels or 


substantially all the above Parcels. 


Except as otherwise noted above, the highest or any tender shall not necessarily be 
accepted; acceptance of any tender is subject to approval by the Trustee, the 


Inspectors and the Court. 


The assets are located at 329 North Road, Coquitlam, B.C., Canada, and 
565 David Street, Victoria, B.C., Canada. Appointments for inspection may be 
arranged by contacting Ms. I. van Nieuwkerk or Mr. P. van Bodegom at (604) 685-8221 


or (604) 521-2621. 





PEAT 
MARWICK 


Peat Marwick Limited 


Trustee of The Columbian Company Limited 


2100 — 505 Burrard Street, Vancouver, B.C., Canada V7X 1M1 
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‘*must be based on several key politi- 
cal judgments.” 

Those judgments included whether 
the U.S. could ‘‘sufficiently’’ modify 
UNESCO by remaining and 
‘‘exerting strong and forceful leader- 
ship’’ and whether the ‘‘cost’’ of 
remaining in UNESCO would be 
‘worth the price.” 

The document looked at UNESCO 
in regard to each sector of its 
activities. 

In the areas of education, natural 
sciences, culture and copyright the 
review summary stated that 
UNESCO provided benefits in 
international cooperation which the 
the U.S. could not obtain anywhere 
else and which often ‘‘complement”’ 
U.S. programs, particularly those of 
the Agency for International 
Development. 

The summary said that ‘‘criti- 
cisms’’ of UNESCO’s administration 
of its programs ‘‘detract from, but do 
not nullify, the overail effectiveness 
of the field projects.” 

The review came down hardest on 
UNESCO for its programs in social 
sciences, human rights and com- 
munications. 

In the area of communications, the 
review summary found that although 
there was ‘‘rampant’’ debate of anti- 
free press measures, ‘‘UNESCO had 
not actually engaged in such practices 
and that, in fact, some of the con- 


ee 





troversy had receded in recent 
years.” 

The review summary also credited 
the western media for ‘‘mobilizing 
themselves, with government help,”’ 
to meet the ‘‘threat”’ of anti-free press 
measures being promoted by 
‘‘authoritarian regimes’’ in 
UNESCO. The summary said that 
since the western media mounted its 
‘‘counterattack’’ the ‘‘threat”’ to free 
press principles ‘‘has diminished.”’ 

Yet Newell, in his memorandum, 
said that ‘‘careful and thorough policy 
review confirmed’’ the view that the 
United States ‘‘receives few 
benefits’? from its membership in 
UNESCO and that our membership 
in the organization ‘‘damages and dis- 
torts views, values and interests of the 
United States.”’ 

Newell’s memorandum indicated 
that U.S. will go ahead with its with- 
drawal at year-end. 

‘“‘The UNESCO environment is 
hostile to our ideals, and this 
environment is unlikely to change, 
whatever reasonable effort we bring 
to bear,’’ he stated. 

Newell also on January 24 told 
reporters, while on a trip to Jeru- 
salem, that the U.S. decision to with- 
draw from UNESCO was “‘final.”’ 

An Oct. 19 legal memorandum on 
the UNESCO policy review pointed 
out that ‘‘it would be inconsistent 
with the intent of constitutional with- 
drawal procedure, to give notice of 
withdrawal only as a more dramatic 
means of impressing our concerns on 
the organization without bona fide 
readiness and intent to withdraw.”’ 





The legal memorandum also said it 
‘‘would be similarly ill-advised’’ to 
view withdrawal as being any more 
effective in ‘‘influencing’’ 
UNESCO’s policies than would be ‘‘a 
renewed commitment on our part’’ to 
work within the organization ‘‘to 
reverse objectionable trends, or even 
possibly to oust the current Director- 
General.” 

Director-General Amadou-Mahtar 
M’Bow of Senegal has been a focal 
point of U.S. criticism of UNESCO’s 
policies. Several United Nations offi- 
cials in New York have privately con- 
cluded it will take M’Bow’s resigna- 
tion for there to be a chance that the 
U.S. will stay in UNESCO. Howev- 
er, there has been no official stand 
taken by the U.N. 

Newell’s statement in Jerusalem 
and the legal memorandum stand in 
contrast to a Dec. 23 memo from 
national security adviser Robert C. 
McFarlance to Secretary Shultz say- 
ing that President Reagan ‘‘wishes 
you to consider significant upgrading 
of our representation in UNESCO 
and appointment of a panel consisting 
of senior representatives of the aca- 
demic community, the media and the 
corporate world to advise us over the 
next year. 


‘*He (the President) is prepared to 
review the decision to withdraw 
should concrete changes material- 
ize.”” 


The State Department will be form- 
ing such a panel, but the names of its 
prospective members have not yet 
been announced, a spokesman said. 





Restrictions were placed on report- 
ers’ freedom to interview senators 
and congressmen in the Capitol in re- 
sponse to the Nov. 7 bombing, but 
protests from journalists and several 
senators resulted in an easing of the 
new security rules. 

The restrictions were put in effect 
by the office of the Senate’s sergeant- 
at-arms, Larry Smith. 

When the rules were instituted last 
November, reporters were assured 
that they would be in effect only until 
Congress adjourned on Nov. 18. 
However, when the new session 
began on Jan. 23, the restrictions were 
still enforced. 

Under the security rules reporters 
were denied access to the Senate side 
of the Capitol after 7 p.m. or a half 
hour after the Senate adjourned, and 
they could not enter the House side 
after 11:30 p.m. 

Reporters were also barred from an 
elevator corridor where they had pre- 
viously been allowed access to sena- 








Restrictions placed, eased on Senate coverage 


tors on the way to the chamber, and 
could no longer use a room adjoining 
the chamber, although lobbyists were 
still allowed in. 

Smith agreed to ease the restriction 
at the request of Sen. Howard H. Bak- 
er Jr. of Tennessee, the majority lead- 
er, and Sen. Robert C. Byrd of West 
Virginia, the minority leader. 

The restrictions were protested by 
the Standing Committee of Corre- 
spondents and the Radio and Televi- 
sion Correspondents Association. 

Smith, after meeting with press rep- 
resentatives, said reporters would be 
allowed to use the elevator corridor 
and the room just off the Senate cham- 
ber for a 60-day trial period. He also 
agreed to consider giving reporters 
round-the-clock access to the Senate 
part of the Capitol and its office build- 
ing. 

There were no restrictions imposed 
on reporters by the House except for 
the 11:30 p.m. deadline which was 
unchanged. 





‘‘Our real fear is that they’re trying 
to manage the news and keep report- 
ers away from senators and lob- 
byists,’’ said Cheryl Arvidson of Cox 
Newspapers. 


In other developments, Robert 
Rutka, a Canadian who for 32 years 
has been covering the U.S. for the 
Cuban press agency, Prensa Latina, 
was ordered to leave the country by 
the State Department. 


Last month the department 
informed Rutka, who is based in New 
York, that he was violating U.S. 
regulations requiring him to get a 
special license to deal which Cuba, 
which is defined as an ‘‘enemy 
nation.” 


However, the department told him 
that the license would not be issued 
because Cuba does not allow Amer- 
ican reporters to be based on its terri- 


tory. 
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OBITUARIES 








DONALD GLENNE CURRIE, 57, dra- 
ma critic for United Press 
International, died January 3 at 
Bellevue Hospital following a heart 
attack suffered at his desk in the New 
York office. 


Currie joined United Press in 1956 
after working for Reuters in London 
and the Canadian Press in Toronto. 
He was a UPI foreign correspondent 
and covered the Congo as well as 
serving as bureau manager in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. He trans- 
ferred to the international desk in 
New York and then was correspon- 
dent in Manila and Hong Kong before 
returning to the international desk in 
1973. Currie became Lively Arts edi- 
tor in 1975. 


* * * 


Harry E. DYKEMAN, 88, a former 
advertising and public relations exec- 
utive with Hearst and Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, and later vice 
president of the old DuFay Color 
Limited, New York, and director of 
public relations with the Reconstruc- 
tion and Finance Corporation, New 
York, died in Damariscotta, Me., Jan- 
uary 6. 


MEL How ey, 56 veteral editor and 
reporter with the London (Ont.) Free 
Press, died December 18. 


* * * 


RICHARD HUGHES, 77, journalist 
and author and for many years the 
South-East Asia correspondent for 
the London Times, the Economist, 
and the Melbourne Herald, died in a 
Hong Kong hospital January 3. After 
various journalistic posts in Australia 
he moved to Shanghai and Tokyo 
before settling in Hong Kong. An 
Australian, he was made a Com- 
mander of the British Empire by 
Queen Elizabeth two years ago. 

a 


ALEXANDER H. JOSEPH, 72, who left 
the Philadelphia Inquirer as news edi- 
tor in 1953 to join TV Guide and later 
became executive editor, died at his 
home in Rydal, Pa., January 1. In 1976 
he became editor of TV Guide in 
Canada and was serving as a consul- 
tant to the publication at the time of 
his death. 

a oe 


GEORGE B. KEELEY, 78, retired, 
who was a photographer with the New 
Haven (Conn.) Register for 45 years, 
died January 3. 


JOHN G. MCCULLOUGH, 66, former 
editor of the late Philadelphia Bulletin 
editorial page, died January 23 after 
suffering a heart attack at his home in 
Hobe Sound, Florida. 

He started his career at the Bulletin 
in 1937 and remained with the news- 
paper until it ceased publication. He 
retired as editor in 1S80 when the 
Charter Co. acquired the Bulletin but 
continued to write editorials. 

McCullough left the newspaper 
only once for a tour in the Marine 
Corps during World War II and 
covered the invasion of Okinawa as a 
combat correspondent, filled in as a 
stretcher bearer and finally as a pla- 
toon leader leading the final attack on 
the south end of the island. 

After the war, he covered politics 
for the Bulletin; was one of the first 
reporters in Vietnam; and covered 
events in the Middle East and South 
America. McCullough was editorial 
page editor for 15 years and served as 
president of the National Conference 
of Editorial Writers in 1976. 


a eee 
ANTHONY MULRONEY, 81, retired 
press room superintendent at the 


North Adams (Mass.) Transcript, 
died December 24. 
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Micros invade the newsroom 


Installation of Apple microcomputers at small daily 
has improved the editorial production process 


Microcomputers have taken over in 
newsrooms at the Citizen Publishing 
Company of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
and they’ve proven less costly and 
easier to use than the company’s old 
mainframe-based front end system. 

All of the printing and publishing 
company’s newspapers and other 
publications are written, edited and 
typeset using Apple IIE® 
microcomputers. 

The key to making the system work 
was in-house development of special 
programs for the microcomputers, 
according to Steve Samer, editor of 
the Beaver Dam (Wisc.) Daily 
Citizen, the company’s 10,000 daily 
circulation flagship publication. 

Citizen Publishing started looking 
at microcomputers for use as writing 
and editing devices that could be con- 
nected to the firm’s typesetting gear 
about four years ago, according to 
publisher James Conley. He said at 
that time the firm’s mainframe news 
computer, a Hendrix 1100 system 
supporting five terminals, was getting 
outdated and the microcomputers 
seemed to offer many advantages — if 
they could do the job. 

One concern was special charact- 
ers, such as quad left, right and cen- 
ter, Mand N spaces and others for use 
in typesetting news and advertising 
text. Another concern was pro- 
gramming the microcomputers to 
handle the capture and editing of wire 
copy. 

The company’s programmers went 
to work with the news department at 
the Daily Citizen, first experimenting 
with off-the-shelf word processing 
software. 

‘The off-the-shelf stuff was never 
designed to handle the volume of writ- 
ing and editing that goes on in a news- 
room,’’ Samer said. *‘It proved to be 
just too slow for editing our publica- 
tions. And it had no provision for 
special characters or handling wire 
news.” 

At that point, it was decided that 
the company would have to create its 
own software, using the UCSD Pascal 
optional operating system that runs 
Apple ITE. Programs were written ina 





combination of UCSD Pascal and 
assembly language. Software 
development and debugging took 
roughly six man-months. 

Led by Michael Crowns, the firm’s 
data processing manager, the pro- 
grammers came up with software that 
permits the newsrooom to write, edit, 
store and typeset copy, as well as cap- 
ture and edit wire news and telecom- 
municate. 

The company’s own software went 
to work at the Daily Citizen in 1981. 
Shortly thereafter, Apple computers 
equipped for the Citizen’s software 
were installed at the firm’s weekly 
publications: the Columbus (Wisc.) 
Journal-Republican, the Waupun 
(Wisc.) Leader-News and the 
Ozaukee County (Wisc.) Guide. 

Samer said reliability of the 
microcomputers has been excellent. 
In the past two years, only one of the 
eight Apple IIE computers in the Dai- 
ly Citizen newsroom has experienced 
hardware problems, he said. Those 
were fixed in an hour at a cost of about 
$300. 

Crowns noted that one of the 
advantages of using the small comput- 
ers is that they are available locally. 
Citizen Publishing, in fact, has an 
Apple Computer dealer located in a 
shopping center accross the street 
from its main plant. 

Most needed equipment can be 
bought by a simple trip to the store, 
Crowns said. Replacement and new 
parts are modular; old parts are sim- 
ply unplugged from the Apple and 
new ones plugged in. 

Cost savings were a big factor in the 
Citizen’s entry into microcomputing, 
Conley said, and the results have been 
better than anticipated. Eight new 
Apple IIE computers were configured 
for the Citizen system at the Daily 
Citizen newsroom. The entire equip- 
ment cost came to the price of about 
one year’s maintenance of the com- 
pany’s old newsroom computer. And 
reporters and editors have more com- 
puter workstations than they did with 
the old system, Samer said. 

Conley said the company can buy 
and fully equip the Apple IIE for 





about $2,500 each, including key- 
board, monitor, a 140KB disc drive, 
64K main memory and an 80 column 
card. Editing terminals include an 
additional disc drive, making them 
slightly more expensive. The wire 
service pick-up terminal, which 
includes four disc drives, a serial 
interface card and a code-speed con- 
verter box that translates the wire sig- 
nals into a form recognizable by the 
Apples, is substantially more 
expensive. Yet there is no costly 
mainframe computer to buy and 
maintain, he said. 

In addition, the Apples are able to 
run all the many business and other 
programs available for use on them. 
Because the machines are standard- 
ized, company departments often 
borrow Apples from other 
departments during busy times. 

The company is also using the Ap- 
ples for direct ad data entry into Com- 
pugraphic Advantage® terminals and 
Compugraphic 8600® and 
Videosetter® typesetters, realizing 
another cost savings there. The com- 
pany is also developing an ad entry 
and tracking system using the Apples, 
Conley said. 

The Citizen’s own telecommunica- 
tions programs and common, locally 
available telephone modems enable 
Apple computers at the Daily 
Citizen’s remote bureaus and at the 
company’s weekly papers to send 
news stories, memos and other data to 
the main plant, to receive various data 
from there and to communicate 
among themselves via regular phone 
lines. 

Newsroom operations have been 
improved by the installation of the 
Apples equipped with the company’s 
own software, Samer said. 

‘In the past 11 years, I’ve worked 
with four different newsroom compu- 
ter systems,’’ Samer said. “‘If you 
count the variations of them, I’ve 
used nine systems. I honestly like the 
Apple system better than any I’ve 
been in contact with. 

‘*The Apples are just so darned reli- 
able,’’ he said. ‘‘ Because each one isa 

(Continued on page 55) 
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TECHNICAL BRIEFS 











ANPA notes OSHA 
testing deadline 


The Environmental Committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association is ‘‘concerned’’ that 
many newspapers are not aware that 
they must comply with Hearing Con- 
servation Program Amendments to 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration Noise Standards by 
the beginning of next month. 

ANPA is cautioning newspapers 
that they are required to complete 
Baseline Audiometic Testing of ail 
employees in their Hearing Conserva- 
tion Program by March 1. All other 
requirements of the Hearing Con- 
servation Program should have been 
completed by now as specified by 
OSHA. 

The amendments, passed in April 
of last year, have reduced allowable 
noise standards to 85 dba from 90 dba 
(E&P, Nov. 5, 1983). If the noise level 
is above 90 dba, a newspaper must 
provide hearing protection — if it is 
between 85 and 90 dba, protection 
must be made available to employees, 
who may choose whether or not to use 
protection. 
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A Computer Typesetting 
System Designed For 
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away from typesetter. Use the Radio 
Shack Model 100 as a remote ter- 
minal. You buy the computer, plug 
everything in and start writing stories. 
The computer and your typesetter 
worry about the type. install for less 
than $1,800 complete. If you think it's 
too good to be true, check with the 
Kansas and Missouri papers now us- 
ing it daily. 
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Additionally, all noise measure- 
ment records must be maintained for a 
two-year period, and all employee 
hearing test records must be main- 
tained as long as that person remains 
an employee. 

Among the necessary elements of 
compliance, according to ANPA, are: 

cz A copy of the Noise Standard be 
posted on employee bulletin boards; 

cz A noise monitoring must have 
been conducted between 1981 and 
March 1, 1984, to determine which 
employees must be included in the 
Hearing Conservation Program; 

c= The results of the noise monitor- 
ing study must be on file; 

cy Hearing protection to be pro- 
vided to employees must be evaluated 
according to OSHA standards; 

c> An annual training program must 
be established; 

cz Baseline Audiograms for em- 
ployees must be completed before 
March 1, with records containing the 
employee’s name and job classifica- 
tion, the date of the test, the full name 
of the testing examiner, the date of the 
last accoustic or exhaustive 
audiometer calibration, and the em- 
ployee’s noise exposure percentage 
or the eight-hour time-weighted 
average. 

cy A sound level measurement 
must be taken of the background 
sound pressure level of the 
audiometric testing booth and a rec- 
ord of the measurement must be kept 
on file. 

cz If audiograms have been con- 
ducted over the past several years, 
have the results been compared with 
the Baseline Audiograms to 
determine if standard threshold shifts 
have occurred? 

The ANPA cautions that, in the 
past, many small newspapers did not 
need to be concerned about noise cita- 
tions. However, ANPA inspections 
of smaller circulation newspapers 
have found that many of these news- 
papers may now be subject to the pro- 
visions of the amendments. 


Trade journal 
uses no paper 


Eastman Publishing has launched 
what it claims is the first electronic 
computer trade publication, Compu- 
ter Merchandising Daily. 

Each issue, according to Bill Sla- 
pin, Eastman’s president, is acces- 
sible by computer for computer spe- 
cialty stores nationwide. Retailers 
have access to Eastman’s private sec- 
tor database to view Computer 





Merchandising Daily, he said. 

“If the computer industry moves so 
quickly that week-old news becomes 
outdated, then why not instant 
news,” Slapin said. 

He noted that the electronic 
publication also features archival 
storage and retrieval of past issues. 

‘A retailer can access specific sec- 
tions of the Daily by date, such as new 
products or our Software Best Sell- 
ers,’ Slapin explained. 

‘This allows retailers the luxury of 
obtaining the exact information they 
want — and quickly.”’ 

The editor of the new venture is 
Veronica Gunnerson, formerly West 
Coast editor of Mart magazine. 

Slapin said there is no charge to 
retailers for the service, which is 
available via The Source information 
network. ‘‘All the retailer pays for is 
the standard access charge on The 
Source,”’ he added. 

Eastman, an Encino, Calif., com- 
pany, is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
International Thomson Business 
Press. It also publishes Computer 
Merchandising, Software 
Merchandising, and Computer 
Merchandising International. 


Standard Gravure 
appoints Dieball 


Alan C. Dieball, 49, has been 
named executive vice president and 
chief operating officer of Standard 
Gravure Corporation in Louisville, 
Ky. 

Most recently a group vice presi- 
dent for The Lehigh Press, Inc., in 
New Jersey, Dieball has held various 
sales, production and management 
positions with web-offset and roto- 
gravure printing companies. Prior to 
1981, he was with R.R. Donnelley & 
Sons of Chicago, where he served in 
various positions including vice presi- 
dent and division manager of the 
magazine group. For four years, 
Diebali headed up the Donnelley 
printing plant in Glasgow, Ky. 

Dieball’s appointment was 
announced by George N. Gill, vice 
chairman and chief executive officer, 
and William E. Bockmon, president. 
Bockmon has announced that he 
plans to retire this year. 

Standard Gravure, owned by the 
Barry Bingham family, which also 
publishes the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times, produces 15 locally-edited 
Sunday newspaper magazines as well 
as a portion of Parade’s national print 
run. 
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There’s a new software vendor on 
the block, and this one is offering a 
newspaper business software pack- 
age that was developed by a news- 
paper group for its newspapers. 

The company, AQUIX Advanced 
Systems, Inc., is headed by Donald 
A. Kirkpatrick, a 25-year veteran of 
the computer systems business 
whose most recent experience 
includes a five-year stint with the 
New York Times Company as 
Director of Systems Consulting Ser- 
vices for the 44 separate companies 
owned and operated by the Times. 

The software package is called AB- 
STRACT, an acronym for Aquix 
Business System to record advertis- 
ing and circulation transactions. It 
was developed for Dow Jones & Co., 
Inc.’s Ottaway Newspapers group, 
which in turn sold all rights to the 
package to AQUIX. 

Kirkpatrick, along with two part- 
ners, managed to take the company 
public last year in an offering that 
raised $1.1 million. The firm now has 
11 full time employees and has recent- 
ly taken up residence at 33 Sicomac 
Road, North Haledon, N.J. 

The Ottaway business system gave 
AQUIX the wherewithall to go pub- 
lic, since it has an established custom- 
er base among the Ottaway newspap- 
ers. There are currently 18 
installations of ABSTRACT, 
including one specially tailored sys- 
tem at a radio station. At these 
installations, the system runs in an 
RM Cobol environment on Bur- 
roughs, Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion and NCR computers. AQUIX is 
currently migrating the system into 
the Unix operating environment for 
use with other computer hardware 
systems. 

The system is designed to manage 
all aspects of the advertising, circula- 
tion and other business accounting 
procedures that are part of a news- 
paper or publishing operation. 

In the advertising department, the 
system handles contracts based on 
virtually any rate structure; it moni- 
tors contract fulfillment; controls 
accounts receivable; bills cooperative 
advertisers; compares sales and per- 
formance statistics; and offers 
instantaneous access to all 
information maintained on any 
account. 

In the circulation department, the 
system handles district manager re- 
ports; statistical reports; Audit 
Bureau of Circulations records and 





Ex-N.Y. Times computer consultant 
takes software firm public 


reports; daily distribution reports; 
subscription fulfillment; carrier and 
dealer accounts receivable control; 
and even carrier incentive contests. 

In the accounting department, the 
system processes accounts payable; 
the general ledger; payroll; and news- 
print inventory. 

One of the major features of the 
system is its total market coverage 
capabilities. it identifies subscribers 
and non-subscribers, regardless of 
distribution method; it captures and 
maintains demographic profiles for 
both subscribers and non- 
subscribers; it captures on-line, 
interactively, all distribution 
information, including starts, stops, 
complaints, etc.; it is capable of auto- 
matically routing subscribers and 
generating all required distribution re- 
ports; and it allows targeting by area 
or by a specific type of customer. 

The system will also generate ad 
hoc reports on any of the information 
maintained by ABSTRACT using 
parameter type plain English lan- 
guage instead of specially tailored 
programs. 





Micros 
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stand-alone computer, there is no 
way for the newsroom system to lock 
up or crash.”’ 

Reporters pass their stories on discs 
to editors for checking. The discs 
are then fed into another Apple, 
which interfaces with the newsroom 
typesetter to set type. 


Incoming wire news is recorded by 
a newsroom Apple on floppy discs. 
The wire editor then inserts the discs 
in one disc drive at his workstation, 
calls up desired wire stories from 
directories, edits them and stores 
edited wire stores on a disc in a 
second drive. When he wants to set 
the edited wire news into type, he 
plugs the appropriate disc into an 
Apple interfaced with the typesetter. 

Success of the present system is 
leading to further developments, 
Crowns said. The company is work- 
ing with the authors of an 80,000 word 
spell-check dictionary. In addition, 
work on networking Apples together 
to common databases while retaining 
their stand-alone reliability is also! 
underway. Networking, using Corbus 
Winchester® disc drive mass storage 
devices, will also allow storage of data 
in a central database. 
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On the supply side . 


SYSTEM INTEGRATORS, INC., Sacramento, Calif., 
has reported record first quarter revenues and earnings 
thanks largely to the delivery of two major System/55 
text editing systems to Reuters, Ltd., and John Fairfax 
& Sons, Ltd., publishers of the Sydney (Austrailia) 
Morning Herald and the Australian Financial Review. 

Revenues of more than $12.5 million were reported 
by SII, compared with roughly $2.57 million in the first 
quarter last year. Earnings were $1.74 million, or 17¢ 
per share, compared with $194,000, or a loss of 2¢ per 
share, in the first quarter of 1982. The company also 
cited a ‘‘mix of business which carried particularly high 
profit margins’’ in reporting the record quarter. 

With the new System/5S5s installed in New York and 
Hong Kong, Reuters will produce their financial and 
news wires in North America and Asia. 

According to SII, the John Fairfax & Sons 
installation is the largest newspaper text editing system 
in the world. The system supports 571 Coyote® 
workstations for editors, reporters and classified 
advertising staff. 

i ee 

Gannett’s Cocoa (Fla.) Today has decided to 
purchase an electronic display advertising management 
system it has been testing for the past 15 months. 

The system, ADMAN®, developed by REALTIME 
ASSOCIATES, Satellite Beach, Fla., provides 
capabilities for automated order entry, physical tracking 
of ads, billing support, generation of management 
reports and LAYOUT-80 dummying functions. 

The success of the field test at Today prompted Vern 
Bean, production director, to comment, ‘‘The cost 
savings and reduction in ad production cycle time 
realized during our 15 months as a test site convinced 
us ADMAN is desirable for our near-term cost savings 
and is vital to our projected pagination plans.” 

ADMAN operates through the use of a small tracking 
card inserted in each ad jacket. The jackets are passed 
over sensors that record location, time and other data 
in a computer system for immediate access and 
retrieval. Ad location and production status may be 
monitored through video display terminals located at 
various points in the advertising production cycle. 

we 

CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS COMPANY, Glen 
Cove, N.Y., has introduced a new laser exposable RC 
paper for use in laser exposing cameras and 
typesetters. 

Called Powermatic HN®, the RC paper is specially 
formulated for exposure to the red scanning 
helium-neon lasers used in several new laser imaging 
devices, such as the ECRM Autokon 8400® electronic 
camera, the Monotype Lasercomp® laser typesetter, 
and the Mergenthaler OmniTech® and 101® typesetters. 
The paper is balanced selectively to the wavelenghts of 
helium-neon laser output. 

The paper can be processed in rapid access or 
phototypesetting chemestry and processors and is 
available in sizes to fit most imaging needs. 

Se ee 

Faced with a declining worldwide demand for 
hot-metal linecasting matrices, the two remaining 
original manufacturers have combined production to 
assure a viable source of supply. 

The two manufacturers, the HARRIS GRAPHICS 





CORPORATION, Melbourne, Fla., and L&M 
LIMITED, Altrincham, England, have entered into an 
agreement under which Harris Graphics has licenced 
the manufacture of ‘‘mats’’ for Intertype machines io 
L&M. (L&M was formerly Linotype and Machinery, 
Ltd., but it has shortened its name and is now a 
privately held company.) 

Harris Graphics, which had been producing hot-metal 
mats and parts at its Slough, England, manufacturing 
plant, will halt production of the hot-metal linecasting 
matrices there. L&M will purchase the inventory of 
Intertype mats in England, as well as all character 
drawings, specialized machine tools, patterns and 
punches. Harris Graphics will continue to distribute 
Intertype mats in the United States. L&M will 
manufacture the hot metal materials and, on January 
31, became responsible for distribution of the mats in 
the rest of the world. 

According to Harris Graphics, there are still 
thousands of hot-metal machines at work around the 
world producing newspapers, bank checks, financial 
printing and specialty work such as advertising 
typography. 

In a joint statement, the companies explaned, ‘‘With 
the gradual reduction in physical volume, neither of us 
could have covered the fixed costs of manufacturing 
indefinitely. Essentially, we are pooling production 
resources to keep faith with customers still dependent 
on hot metal.”’ 

ee 

SWITCH & MUX, INC. Merrimack, N.H., recently 
announced it has enhanced its Newsline Communicator 
system, which features a Radio Shack TRS-80 Portable 
100 computer, telecommunications software, accoustic 
couplers, cassette storage and rechargeable batteries 
packed neatly into a hard-shell briefcase. 

With the system, reporters in the field can write 
stories and transmit them to a newspaper’s front-end 
system (provided it has high-speed wire capture 
capability) from any standard telephone. 

Stories dispatched electronically from the field are 
routed to editors through queues or directories and 
appear exactly like AP or UPI high-speed wire stories. 

The system is priced at $2,195. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS 





California daily 
loses appeal 


The Riverside (Calif.) Press- 
Enterprise has lost an appeal to see 
preliminary hearing transcripts in a 
widely publicized case of a male nurse 
charged in the deaths of 12 hospital 
patients. 

A California appeal court ruled Jan. 
18 that the news media do not have the 
right to see such transcripts when sub- 
sequent publicity might jeopardize a 
defendant’s right to a fair trial. 

**Since there is no right of public 
access to preliminary hearings arising 
under either the federal or state con- 
stitutions, there is no constitutional 
right to transcripts of such hearings,”’ 
the court declared. 

The appeal involved Robert Diaz, 
45, who is accused of injecting lethal 
drug overdoses to the patients at two 
hospitals. The transcript of his pre- 
liminary hearing was sealed by order 
of Riverside County Superior Court 
Judge John H. Barnard after he had 
closed the hearing. Barnard later re- 
versed his decision after Diaz waived 
his right to a jury trial, which is cur- 
rently underway. 

Although the transcript issue was 
moot, the appeal court issued its rul- 
ing because the problems it raised are 
common to other courts in the state. 

California news mdia have fought 
closed hearings for years. Largely 
through their efforts, a state law was 
passed in 1982 requiring preliminary 
hearings to be open unless the hearing 
judge makes a ‘‘finding’’ that 
excluding the public is necessary to 
protect the defendant’s right to a fair 
trial. 


High court upholds 
trespass ruling 


The Supreme Court on Jan. 16 left 
intact a ruling that news reporters and 
photographers may be convicted of 
trespassing for covering a protest 
demonstration on the site of a pro- 
posed nuclear power plant. 

The court without comment, 
turned down the appeals of six news- 
paper, radio and television journalists 
fined $25 each for trespassing on util- 
ity company land near Tulsa, Okla. 

The journalists contended that the 
news media were barred from the 
plant site to minimize unfavorable 
publicity for the proposed plant. 

The issue in this case was defined as 
whether officials of a federally and 








state regulated nuclear power plant, 
acting in concert with local law 
enforcement authorities, may 
manipulate the flow of information to 
the public, lawyers for the journalists 
said. 

The incident occurred June 2, 1979, 
when the Sunbelt Alliance, an antinu- 
clear group, staged a demonstration 
at the fenced-in Black Fox Station, a 
2,200-acre tract of land in Rogers 
County, Okla. 

The Public Service Co. of Okla- 
homa and two rural electric coopera- 
tives, Associated Electric Corp. and 
Western Farmers Electric, planned to 
develop nuclear power generating 
facilities on the site. 

County sheriff's deputies arrested 
339 demonstrators and nine news 
organizations’ representatives, six of 
whom carried their appeals ail the 
way to the Supreme Court. 

The journalists were representing 
station KOCO-tv in Oklahoma City’s 
the Grove Sun; the Oklahoma 
Publishing Co. newspapers in Okla- 
homa City; and the Oklahoma (Uni- 
versity) Daily. —AP 


Defamatory words 
can be quoted 


Four San Francisco Bay Area 
newspapers cannot be sued for accur- 
ately reporting allegedly defamatory 
remarks made at a city council meet- 
ing, the California Court of Appeal 
ruled Jan. 18. 

In deciding the issue unanimously, 
the justices rejected an appeal by 
Newark policeman Dan Green, who 
had attempted to sue the Oakland Tri- 
bune, San Jose Mercury News, Hay- 
ward Daily Review and the Fremont 
Argus for defamation in their report- 
ing of allegedy slanderous statements 
made by Councilman Louis Cortez of 
Newark, an East Bay city. 

At the council meeting, Cortez 
blasted Green for using ‘“‘brutal and 
inhuman behavior’ while arresting a 
Mexican-American youth for tres- 
passing. Cortez said he had witnessed 
the arrest. 

Cortez made the charge before and 
after an investigation by the Newark 
Police Department had cleared Green 
of any wrongdoing. The councilman 
termed the investigation ‘one-sided 
and distorted.”’ 

Green did not challenge the accura- 
cy of the papers’ reporting but he sued 
Cortez and the four publications for 
defamation, battery and intentional 
infliction of emotional distress after 
the newspapers refused to print re- 





tractions stating that Cortez’s 
remarks were false. 

An Alameda County Superior 
Court judge threw out the suit against 
the newspapers, but allowed Green to 
continue the battery charge against 
Cortez. 

In its decision, the appeal court said 
state law gives the news media ‘‘abso- 
lute privilege’’ to report accurately 
what is said in official government 
proceedings — regardless of whether 
any quoted remarks are defamatory. 


Suit vs. 32 
papers dropped 


Saying newspapers are entitled to 
rely on news services ‘‘as reliable 
sources of news,”’ a judge has dis- 
missed libel suits against 32 Massa- 
chusetts newspapers by a jail inmate. 

Superior court Judge James P. 
Lynch Jr. cited the ‘‘wire service 
defense’ in dismissng the suits filed 
by Kenneth A. Appleby of West 
Springfield. Appleby is serving a 10- 
12 year term in the Hampshire County 
jail after being convicted of homosex- 
ual rape, kidnapping and assault and 
battery with a dangerous weapon. 

Appleby was arrested in June 1978. 
Later police filed an affidavit and 
obtained a searcli warrant to dig up his 
yard in a search for bodies. No bodies 
were found, but many newspapers 
had carried news service dispatches 
about the case. 

Appleby began filing lawsuits, 
eventually claiming more than $2.5 
billion in damages in 94 lawsuits. In 
addition to newspapers, he sued 
broadcast stations, police, pros- 
ecutors, The Associated Press and 
United Press International. 

In his ruling, Lynch said many stor- 
ies Appleby complained about were 
based on the affidavit police filed in 
seeking the search warrant. 

Lynch ruled that the news service 
accounts were ‘‘a fair and accurate 
and substantially true report of the 
issuance of the search warrant, the 
background information leading up to 
it as gleaned from the supporting 
application and affidavit, the issuance 
of the arrest warrant and the arrest of 
Appleby, and the unproductive sub- 
terranean search of his yard.”’ 

The newspapers ‘‘relied entirely 
upon United Press International or 
the Associated Press or both, for the 
accuracy of the stories and had no 
reason to doubt their accuracy.’’ 
Lynch wrote, finding the newspapers 
‘were entitled to rely upon the per- 
spective reputations of UPI and AP as 
reliable sources of news."" — AP 
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San Francisco 
(Continued from page 11) 





paper because of Caen. He indicated 
this reflected poorly on the Chroni- 
cle’s total quality. 

‘“‘That’s like saying 27% of New 
York Times readers buy the paper 
because of Bill Safire or 27% read the 
Washington Post because of Richard 
Cohen or Bill Raspberry,’’ Maynard 
cracked. 

Caen himself said he had no data on 
how many readers he accounted for. 
Asked to estimate, he replied, ‘‘Per- 
haps 100,000. I get lots of mail.’ 

The Chronicle also fields a number 
of stellar syndicated columnists, 
including Joseph Kraft, Andy 
Rooney, Russell Baker, Jack 
Anderson, Anthony Lewis, Richard 
Reeves and David Broder, any array 
unmatched by the Examiner. 

A Chronicle wrap-up of national 
and international news, features and 
comment is contained in a Wednes- 
day ‘‘Briefing’’ section, which relies 
heavily on The New York Times, Los 
Angeles Times, Washington Post and 
other supplemental services. 





Both papers are now 


facing more national 
competition since The New 
York Times began printing 
an edition in nearby Walnut 
Creek Jan. 15 and offering 
home delivery in the Bay 
Area. 





German said the paper, which does 
not maintain foreign bureaus, is, 
nevertheless, able to provide readers 
with the best reporting the world of 
journalism has to offer, including 
pieces from the Times and Observer in 
London. 

The Chronicle’s seemingly suc- 
cessful package was acknowledged 
by Examiner managing editor James 
P. Willse, who commented: ‘‘The 
Chronicle may not be one of the na- 
tion’s great newspapers, but it is 
uniquely suited to San Francisco. It 
puts a premium on breeziness, 
readability and entertainment. This is 
a rather hedonistic town and the 
Chronicle recognizes that.”’ 

However, Willse, a former AP 
man, said the Chronicle’s lead does 
not prevent him from taking on the 
goliath. 

‘*We like nothing better than to beat 








them and we spend a lot of time doing 
it,’ he asserted. ‘‘We routinely beat 
them on investigative stories.”’ 


Willse said his four-person 
investigative team has uncovered 
police brutality in the East Bay city of 
Richmond and other page | stories 
‘with no response from the competi- 
tion.” 

‘*‘Everything we do is 
investigative,’’ German replied. 
‘*‘Our whole city staff are 
investigative people. We frequently 
do not respond to Examiner stories 
because we don’t feel the need to. We 
find, however, that the Examiner is 
quick to respond to our stories. But 
they’re giving it a good try. There’s 
lots of motion but not all the sub- 
stance that such motion calls for.”’ 

Willse gave his paper a higher 
rating, claiming it does a superior job 
with late-breaking news and that its 
reporting is generally ‘‘timely and 
perceptive without sacrificing 
readability.” 

The Examiner, he added, is seeking 
to bring in more ‘‘professional and 
well-educated readers,’’ a group the 
Chronicle has wooed for years. The 
p.m. paper’s drive for this market, 
Willse said, includes ‘‘very active 
zoning’’ to build circulation in San 
Mateo County on the Peninsula and 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 
in the East Bay. 

The impact of USA Today on both 
papers is varied, according to their 
editors. Halvorsen conceded the 
national daily probably cost the 
Examiner 2,000 copies a day last year. 
That loss, he said, has dwindled con- 
siderably in recent weeks as the paper 
has gained in circulation, much of it in 
home delivery. He disclosed that Jan- 
uary circulation was up by 4,000 over 
1983. 

German reported the Chronicle has 
not been hurt at all by USA Today. 
““How could we?’’ he asked. ‘‘We 
have been gaining steadily in circula- 
tion.” 

Both papers are now facing more 
national competition since The New 
York Times began printing an edition 
in nearby Walnut Creek Jan. 15 and 
offering home delivery in the Bay 
Area. 

Meanwhile, Maynard refuses to 
take seriously the idea of competition 
between the Examiner and Chronicle, 
calling such statements by their edi- 
tors a ‘‘sham.”’ 

‘‘How,”’ he snapped, ‘‘can they 
talk about competition when the larg- 
est newspaper in this area is the Sun- 
day Examiner and Chronicle, a paper 
put out by one economic entity? They 
might differ in the day-to-day way 
they cover stories, but there is no 
competition in the meaningful sense 





of the term.’’ He also charged both 
papers with publishing an excess of 
stories containing ‘‘violence, sex and 
bizarre behavior.” 


Maynard, who is suing the two dail- 
ies and their operating firm for 
allegedly monopolizing Bay Area 
rights to 115 syndicated features, 
added: 

‘*They (the Chronicle and 
Examiner) divide the world in a com- 
fortable way for themselves and then 
turn around and tell the world they are 
competing. They compete when it’s 
convenient for them to compete. 
Once in a while they will bestir them- 
selves to enterprise to show they’re 
not totally brain dead.”’ 

Retorted German: ‘‘Maynard has 
not been around here long enough to 
understand the history of competition 
between us that goes on despite the 
joint agreement.”’ 

The Examiner and Chronicle claim 
to be editorally independent, despite 
the JOA which combines their 
advertising, circulation, business and 
mechanical departments. 

Other observers outside the two 
dailies tend to see them as adversaries 
while offering opinions of their 
strengths and weaknesses. 





Meanwhile, Maynard 
refuses to take seriously the 
idea of competition 
between the Examiner and 
Chronicle, calling such 
statements by their editors 
a “sham.” 





Media critic Ben Bagdikian, a Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, jour- 
nalism professor, praised the 
Examiner for having ‘‘good report- 
ers.”’ 

‘They come up with good stories, 
some of which should be in the 
Chronicle. But Examiner editing is 
disorganized and erratic. The heads 
are poor. There doesn’t seem to be 
cohesive management in pulling the 
paper together.”’ 

Bagdikian, who several months ago 
wrote an article in San Francisco 
magazine entitled ‘‘What’s Still 
Wrong with he Chronicle,’’ com- 
mented further that in his view, the 
Examiner still comes out with stron- 
ger San Francisco and Bay Area 
coverage than the Chronicle. 

The Chronicle, he remarked, does 
well in ‘getting the top of national and 
international news’’ but doesn’t pub- 
lish enough sidebars and follow stor- 
ies for proper perspective. Overall, he 
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observed, the Examiner ‘‘takes more 
initiative.”’ 

‘*The Chronicle,’’ he went on, 
‘‘will occasionally do a good job on a 
takeout, but it still has resistance to 


covering the city and state, although 
there has been an upswing in its quali- 
eo a 
The Examiner also received kudos 
from Prof. B.H. Liebes, chairman of 
the San Francisco State University 
journalism department and a former 
copy editor for both papers. 

‘*The Examiner is trying much har- 
der to be a good newspaper than the 
Chronicle and gets little return in 
circulation,’’ Liebes opined. ‘‘The 
Chron knows it has a winning formula 
and doesn’t want to tinker with it. But 
the Ex is staffing the city much better 
than the Chron.”’ 

However, Liebes said he considers 
the Chronicle a good, if not great 
paper. ‘‘When you look at newspap- 
ers across the country, the Chronicle 
matches well with them,”’ he contin- 
ued. 

According to Liebes, if both dailies 
were still competing in the morning, 
the Chronicle would continue leading 
because of its in-house and syndi- 
cated columnists. He said the 
Examiner should have someone writ- 
ing a Caen-like column. 

“It would be very hard to generate 





another Caen, but he or she is out 
there and the Examiner should find 
out who it is,”’ he advised. 


After Caen quit the Examiner, the 
paper experimented with a series of 
replacements, none of whom lasted 
very long. Competing with Caen on 
his kind of column was regarded as an 
almost impossible task. 

Plaudits to the Examiner for trying 
harder also were handed out by Tom 
Eastham, former Examiner executive 
editor and now Mayor Feinstein’s 
press secretary. 

‘‘Both papers do a reasonably good 
job of covering city hall,’ Eastham 
stated. ‘I give the Ex credit for work- 
ing harder at it, although I am not sure 
they succeed. They are perceived as 
doing a better job locally.” 

But, in a reference to an Examiner 
series on Latin America and other en- 
terprise takeouts, Eastham said the 
paper was ‘‘devoting a great deal of 
energy to special series the public 
does not find fascinating.” 

He also took a swipe at the 
Examiner’s promotion of its award- 
winning writers, saying, ‘‘A news- 
paper is not evaluated by the number 
of prizes it wins but whether the read- 
er will buy it. Indications here are that 
the people think the Chronicle is 
— a good job and is more read- 
able.”’ 


Actually, both papers have a wide 
variety of serious content, although 
the Chronicle sprinkles its pages with 
more features and columns. In re- 
sponse to the Chronicle’s generous 
ladling of arts and entertainment, the 
Examiner offers a lively Scene/Arts 
section. 


Halvorsen gives the impression of 
settling down for a hard fight and said 
the Hearst Corp. is giving him strong 
support. 








Retorted German: 
“Maynard has not been 
around here long enough 
to understand the history of 
competition between us 
that goes on despite the 
joint agreement.” 





‘*‘We’re going to keep at it,’’ he 
vowed. ‘‘We must continue to 
strengthen local reporting, do more 
zoning and tighten writing and edit- 
ing. 


‘Anyone who cares about what 
goes on in San Francisco has te read 
the Examiner. People who do read us, 
appreciate us.” 





Illinois allows courtroom cameras 


After three years of petitions, nego- 
tiations and court hearings, cameras 
have been permitted in Illinois higher 
courts for the first time in 47 years. 

But now comes the hard part, open 
court proponents say — getting the 
news media to take advantage of the 
one-year experiment. 

‘‘Our biggest fear is that the 
experiment would begin and end on 
the same day because the media just 
won't come back again,‘* said Dave 
Anderson, spokesman for the Illinois 
Bar Association. 

Those fears are echoed by Jim Kuti- 
na, the Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News city 
editor who is president of the Illinois 
Press Photographers Association. 

‘I don’t feel that this will fail 
because of something we do, but 
rather something we don’t do,’’ Kuti- 
na said. ‘‘If no one shows up after the 
first day, the justices might say there 
is no interest and decide not to adopt 
this permanently.” 

It was the state ABA’s Standing 
Committee on Free Trial/Free Press 
— a group that includes a number of 





newspaper and broadcasting officials 
— which labored to get the one-year 
experiment. The state high court 
approved cameras by a 4-3 vote Nov. 
29. 

On Jan. 9, the first day cameras 
were allowed in the Illinois Supreme 
Court, there was a lot of interest. 
There were reporters from 11 tele- 
vision stations and 12 radio stations. 
Virtually all newspapers used the still 
photos from the Springfield State 
Journal Register pool photographer. 

‘‘Day One was a real gang-bang,”’ 
said Paul Davis, WGN-TV news 
director. 

Yet it was a well-behaved gang- 
bang, and reaction from the court was 
very good. 

The fear is that it might prove too 
decorous to keep media interest. 

For one thing, cameras are allowed 
only in the Supreme Court and the 
state’s five appellate courts — courts 
in which no defendants, witnesses or 
juries are present. Trial courts are still 
off limits to still and motion cameras. 

For another, with the exception of 





one appellate court, cameras are posi- 
tioned in the back of the room, leading 
to a lot of shots of lawyers’ heads. 
(One video camera and one still 
camera only are permitted; video 
cameras must be reloaded at pool 
rooms away from the courtroom.) 
‘The appellate courts are pretty 
routine, and most of photos are not 
really very interesting,’’ Kutina said. 
‘But I’m concerned that a lack of 
interest here will block the logical 
transition to the trial court.”’ 
However, WGN’s Davis, who is 
also amember of the ABA committee, 
said, ‘‘We're going to make sure 
there'll be interest in covering the 
courts,” Davis said. ‘‘We’re working 
to make everyone aware.” 
Television stations in downstate 
Illinois have returned to the appellate 
court in Springfield to cover two cases 
of local interest. And Davis said he is 
encouraged by the cooperation of 
court administrators. 
The State Supreme Court’s admin- 
istrator, Judge Roy Gulley, said the 
experiment has looked good so far. 
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SYNDICATES 





By David Astor 


During the early part of this cen- 
tury, ‘otherwise terrific cartoonists”’ 
portrayed blacks in ‘‘ghastly”’ 
stereotyped ways, said Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate (LATS) comics edi- 
tor David Seidman. That was if blacks 
appeared in newspaper strips at all. 

It wasn’t until about 20 years ago 
that the situation finally started 
changing somewhat. Black cartoon- 
ists Morrie Turner, Ted Shearer and 
Brumsic Brandon Jr. all entered syn- 
dication between 1965 and the early 
1970s. And several white cartoonists 
began introducing positive black 
characters in supporting roles. 

There are still a fair number of sup- 
porting-role blacks in white-created 
comics—and most people ‘‘don’t 
think twice anymore’’ when they see 
them, said Tribune Company Syn- 
dicate executive vice president/editor 
Don Michel. But virtually no black 
cartoonists have been signed by ma- 
jor syndicates in a decade. 

The 14 people interviewed for this 
story offered several reasons why the 
miniscule group of syndicated black 
comic cartoonists has remained 
miniscule. 

Morrie Turner said the lack of 








Black progress in comics? 


Virtually no black cartoonists have entered syndication since the 
early 1970s, although the number of supporting black comics 
characters may have increased somewhat since that time 
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Morrie Turner’s ‘Wee Pals’ was America’s first truly-integrated strip. 


interest in civil rights on the part of 
President Reagan and much of the rest 
of the nation is a reason for the small 
black comics presence. 

‘*‘Comics only reflect what’s going 
on around us,’’ declared Turner, 
whose ‘‘Wee Pals”’ is distributed by 
Field Newspaper Syndicate. ‘‘We (the 
few syndicated black cartoonists) 
were there at the right time. I think 
that period is over.” 

‘That period’’ refers to the civil 
rights era in the U.S. But even during 
that more progressive political cli- 
mate, it unfortunately took the 1968 
assassination of the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. to spark 
strong newspaper editor interest in 
‘‘Wee Pals’’—which was hailed by 
Newsweek as ‘‘the nation’s truly- 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


e@ Without doubt TV-TONIGHT is the best TV col- 
umn available in the country, a nifty offering, 
well-designed, appealing package and I even use it 


David Hacker, Editor, The Manhattan Mercury, Manhattan, Kansas 
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integrated comic strip’’ when it was 
introduced three years earlier. 

‘‘The whole nation was feeling 
guilty then,”’ recalled Turner. ‘‘It was 
like they saw black people for the first 
time. There was an honest effort to 
bring blacks into the media.” 

Ted Shearer, whose ‘‘Quincy”’ 
strip has been distributed by King 
Features Syndicate since 1970, said 
that there is prejudice on the part of 
some people responsible for deciding 
whether or not to buy a comic. 

‘‘T know there’s got to be more than 
three black cartoonists all over the 
U.S.,”” he stated. 

‘‘Luther’’ cartoonist Brumsic 
Brandon. Jr., who has been with 
LATS since the early 1970s, said 
many editors still wrongly perceive 
that comics featuring blacks are only 
read by blacks. Brandon said that 
when white youngsters told him that 
they follow ‘‘Luther,’’ it made him 
realize the ‘‘universality’’ of his and 
other comics characters. Seidman of 
LATS pointed out as an analogy that 
‘‘Garfield’’ is loved by many readers 
who don’t own cats. 

Jim Davis’s feline strip is handled 
by United Feature Syndicate, which 
distributed a black cartoonist’s comic 
featuring black characters between 
1980 and 1982. 

Roberta Miller, United’s managing 
editor of comics when Ray Billings- 
ley’s ‘‘Lookin’ Fine’’ was 
introduced, said the strip’s black 
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Brumsic Brandon Jr. 


orientation was at least part of the 
reason why it wasn't accepted. 
‘Several newspaper editors told me 
that it ‘doesn’t reach our kind of 
audience and doesn’t appeal to our 
readers,’’’ remembered Miller. She 
added that even editors in cities with 
large black populations contended 
that Billingsley’s characters were 
‘*not like blacks in our cities.” 

Miller said she did not agree with 
the editors. ‘‘I think there were 
universals in the strip,’’ she stated, 
noting that the characters could have 
been members of any black family— 
or any lower-middle-class, blue- 
collar family for that matter. 

Now United’s vice president/ 
director of literary properties, Miller 
said Billingsley ‘‘drew like an angel.”’ 
She added, ‘‘When he was good, he 
was very, very good. Given a little 
encouragement he would have gotten 
better. But it was discouraging. He 
wasn’t earning money on it and 
couldn’t afford to keep it going.” 

Miller said editors might have also 
been put off by the strip’s realism (the 
father, for instance, was occasionally 
unemployed) and by the fact that it 
featured adult characters. Indeed, the 
comics drawn by Turner, Shearer and 
Brandon all star children. 

‘*Black kids are much less threaten- 





Ted Shearer 


ing than black adults (to white editors 
and readers),’’ observed Brandon of 
‘*Luther.”’ ‘It’s a shame that it’s that 
way.” 

Shearer of ‘‘Quincy”’ said this is 
somewhat analogous to the situation 
where comedians like Richard Pryor 
are accepted by the mass white 
audience while serious, 
‘“‘exceptionally good black actors 
can’t buy a job.”’ 

Speaking of jobs, what experiences 
did Turner, Shearer and Brandon 
have before their comics entered syn- 
dication? 

Turner drew free-lance cartoons 
for the Saturday Evening Post and 
other magazines (who didn’t neces- 
sarily know he was black), and also 
did strips for black newspapers. 
‘*Wee Pals’’—first introduced by 
Lew Little, who is now Field’s vice 
president, editorial development—is 
inspired by Turner’s childhood in 
integrated West Oakland, Calif. 

The cartoonist noted that people 
might consider ‘‘Wee Pals’’—which 
features kids who are black, Hispan- 
ic, Asian, etc.—utopian, but he said 
he lived what he now draws. ‘‘We 
were all there,’’ declared Turner, who 
has numerous books to his credit. ‘‘It 
wasn’t a dream. I knew it was possi- 
ble."’ 
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Ted Shearer’s ‘Quincy’ (top) and Brumsic Brandon Jr.'s ‘Luther.’ 





Morrie Turner 


‘The subliminal message that comes 
across,’’ added Little, ‘‘is that if these 
kids of various (races and) creeds get 
along and poke fun at one another, 
why can’t everyone else?”’ 

Born in the West Indies, Shearer 
attended the Art Students’ League 
and Pratt Institute. He sold the first of 
many cartoons to the Amsterdam 
News when he was 15. Like Turner, 
he free-lanced for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and other magazines. 
Shearer went on to become art 
director at the BBDO ad agency, 
where he worked for 15 years until a 
chance encounter with a King staffer 
who saw him sketching on a New 
York City commuter train. He was 
sooned signed by that syndicate. 

Shearer, who illustrates Dell chil- 
dren’s books and had a one-man show 
of cartoons and paintings at the Court- 
house Gallery in White Plains, N.Y. 
last year, tries to make Quincy a posi- 
tive role model. The character, for 
instance, always has some kind of job. 

The Washington, D.C.-born Bran- 
don, who submitted his first comic to 
a syndicate at the age of 14, attended 
New York University and then work- 
ed as a technical illustrator. He cre- 
ated ‘‘Luther’’ while in the hospital 
recuperating from a back operation. 
Brandon also does editorial cartoons 
for black newspapers and is known 
for his Mr. B.B. character on a New 
York television show. 

As was previously mentioned, 
Brandon, Shearer and Turner are not 
the only cartoonists who feature 
black characters in their comics. 
Most major syndicates distribute at 
least one or two somewhat-integrated 
strips by white cartoonists. 

King comics editor Bill Yates, for 
instance, pointed to the Lt. Flap char- 
acter that Mort Walker introduced 
several years ago in ‘‘Beetle Bailey,” 
which began in 1950. 

Charles Schulz’s *‘Peanuts,”’ 
which started the same year, has 
occasionally contained the biack 
character of Franklin, noted United 


(Continued on page 42) 
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managing editor of comics Sarah A. 
Gillespie. Over at Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, James Schumeist- 
er’s ‘‘Levy’s Law’ features a black 
police sergeant. Perhaps due to the 
Irish heritage of many police officers, 
Schumeister’s ‘‘Sarge’’ speaks with a 
brogue! 


Universal Press Syndicate editorial 
director Lee Salem said ‘‘Tank 
McNamara’”’ by Jeff Millar and Bill 
Hinds has an integrated cast of 
characters due to the integrated na- 
ture of the sports world it spoofs. Gar- 
ry Trudeau’s on-sabbatical ‘‘Doones- 
bury,”’ which Universal will again be 
distributing in September, frequently 
spotlighted the black characters of 
attorney Virginia Slade and Clyde. 
Several of those interviewed said that 
white cartoonists of Trudeau’s age 
and younger are perhaps a little more 
likely to have black characters in their 
strips than older artists. 


The Tribune syndicate’s Michel 
cited the ‘‘very delightful’’ Maurice in 
Doug Marlette’s ‘‘Kudzu’’ as well as 
Jackson—who brings gourmet 
lunches to the factory—in Ben Tem- 
pleton and Tom Forman’s ‘‘Motley’s 
Crew.”’ 


Register and Tribune Syndicate 
president Dennis R. Allen said that Bil 
Keane has put more blacks in ‘*Fami- 
ly Circus’’ over the past few years 
when showing kids in classrooms, 
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Shown clockwise from upper left are five comics by white cartoonists who have black characters. They are Berke Breathed’s ‘Bloom 
County,’ Ben Templeton and Tom Forman’s ‘Motley’s Crew,’ Mort Walker's ‘Beetle Bailey,’ Stan Lee’s ‘Amazing Spider-Man,’ and 


James Schumeister’s ‘Levy's Law.’ 


playgrounds, etc. And he cited Stan 
Lee’s ‘‘Amazing Spider-Man,’’ 
which includes black Daily Bugle city 
editor Robbie. 


Lee said he will be introducing a 
‘‘well-educated and sophisticated”’ 
black character named Simon Smith 
this August. D.A.R.E. secret agent 
Smith will be Spider-Man’s ‘‘co- 
hero”’ partner for several months—a 
pairing Lee likens to the combination 
of Bill Cosby and Robert Culp in the 
old J Spy tv series. 


Given Spider-Man’s New York 
City milieu, Lee said he asks his 
artists to always include minorities 
when drawing cops, crowd members, 
elc. 


Many white cartoonists did not 
grow up in or do not live in a high 
minority-populated locale like 
N.Y.C., which Allen of RTS said can 
explain why more blacks do not 
appear on the comics pages. ‘‘In most 
cases, characters are an outgrowth of 
a cartoonist’s own experiences,”’ he 
stated. 


Seidman of LATS said his syn- 
dicate’s ‘‘Hello Carol’’ by B. Johnson 
has black characters ‘‘floating in and 
out ali the time,’ including a black 
minister officiating at a white couple’s 
wedding. And he said the strip based 
on tv’s Star Trek features Lt. Uhura 
and other blacks. 
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Washington Post Writers Group 
special projects manager Al Leeds 
pointed to young computer wizard 
Oliver Wendell Jones in Berke 
Breathed’s ‘‘Bloom County.’’ 
Breathed was a trailblazer of sorts 
when he showed a white woman kiss- 
ing a black man in a recent strip. The 
syndicate reported no adverse reac- 
tion to this scene, which shows that 
things have improved at least some- 
what since controversy erupted in the 
1920s when white actress Mary Blair 
brushed Paul Robeson’s wrist with 
her lips during a play and in the 1960s 
when Harry Belafonte and Petula 
Clark touched on a tv special. 

Will things improve in the 1980s and 
beyond when it comes to the number 
of black comics characters and car- 
toonists? Some syndicates report a 
rise in submissions from black car- 
toonist hopefuls, which increases the 
odds that more will be actually signed. 
But several of those interviewed said 
a lot depends on the political and so- 
cial climate of the country, and 
whether blacks eventually move into 
key decision-making positions on 
newspapers and at syndicates. 

Turner said he wished that at least 
one ‘‘so-called black strip could sud- 
denly take off.’’ He noted that syn- 
dicates, which he described as organ- 
izations interested in the ‘‘bottom 
line,’ might then quickly introduce 
comics by and about blacks. 
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THE KINSEY REPORT 


by June M. Reinisch, Ph. D. 











Honest answers to the 


questions that matter 


The questions of sex, gender and reproduction are cen- Straightforward and serious, THE KINSEY REPORT 
tral to everyone’s life and identity. That’s part of the clears up misinformation and dispels rumors. It offers 
reason that THE KINSEY REPORT by Dr. June M. calm, reliable information in their stead. And after all, 
Reinisch has been welcomed with such great enthusi- isn’t that what you really want from a feature? 

asm by newspapers across the country. 


wc THE KINSEY REPORT: dispatches three times weekly 
Combining sensitivity with solid research, Dr. Reinisch on one of the most important concerns in 
responds to readers’ questions on sexuality with the vour readers’ lives. 
expertise only the director of the world-famous Kinsey ; 
Institute at Indiana University, Bloomington, can offer. 
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For more information, contact 
Brad Busheil, at 1-800-221-4816 (in New York, 212-557-2333). 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Days before Rupert Murdoch com- 
pleted purchase of the Chicago Sun- 
Times and related properties, the Bos- 
ton Globe quietly dropped out of 
Independent Press Service (IPS). 

Globe editor Thomas Winship said 
the paper left the service January 3 
not because of Murdoch’s ownership 
of the competing Boston Herald, but 
because the Sun-Times is now owned 
by the Australian’s chain. 

“IPS was set up initially as a group 
of independent family-owned news- 
papers who wanted to put forward 
what we think is distinctive work by 
independent papers in an age of chain 
operation,‘ Winship said. ‘‘When 
one partner is in a chain, it loses its 
whole raison d’etre.’’ Winship said 
the Murdoch Boston connection was 
not a problem because ‘‘we had the 





More fallout from Murdoch’s Sun-Times purchase 


Boston Globe drops out of Independent Press Service 
because Chicago paper is now owned by a chain 


assurance of the Murdoch people”’ 
that IPS material would not be used in 
the Herald. 

IPS director Krishna Kumar Gaur 
said the service’s attorneys were dis- 
cussing the situation with Globe attor- 
neys. The newspaper’s contract with 
IPS runs until the fall of 1985, he said. 

‘*As far as we are concerned, they 
are supposed to remain (in the serv- 
ice),’’ Gaur declared. ‘‘The Globe 
feeling apparently is that they do not 
want to do business with Mr. Mur- 
doch.’’ Gaur said the service has been 
approached by several papers 
interested in joining IPS, and has con- 
ducted some other discussions about 
replacing the Globe. No decision will 
be made until the Globe question is 
settled, he added. 


No subscribers have canceled 
because of the Globe termination, he 





said. ‘‘Subscribers generally have to 
take the view that they take with all 
wire services,’’ Gaur said. ‘‘No wire 
service can forever guarantee its writ- 
ers will remain.’’ The Giobe has been 
approached by interested syndicates, 
Winship said, but no action is planned 
in the near future. 

Dallas Morning News executive 
editor Ralph Langer denied rumors 
that his paper had also decided to 
leave IPS. 

‘‘When there is a change in own- 
ership, obviously you look at that, but 
we have not made any plans to (drop 
out),’’ Langer said. 


The 86-year-old news service— 
which began in Chicago—offers news 
and features from the Baltimore Sun, 
Newhouse News Service, and London 
Daily Telegraph as well as the Chica- 
go and Dallas papers. 





A weekly crossword puzzle 
designed for tv magazines has been 
introduced by the Tribune Company 
Syndicate (TCS). 


The feature, which syndicate presi- 
dent Robert S. Reed calls ‘‘not too 
hard and not too easy,”’ is by TCS 
puzzle editor Herb Ettenson. 


After selling his first crossword to 
the New York Herald-Tribune at the 
age of 16, Ettenson went on to con- 
coct puzzles for several large cor- 
porations and advertising agencies. 





Ettenson creates crossword puzzle for tv magazines 


He has also published puzzle books, 
edited puzzle magazines, and had six 
of his puzzles converted into jigsaw 
games. He is credited with 
introducing the ‘‘number’’ theme to 
crosswords. 

Ettenson did all this while working 
as a free-lance sportswriter, New 
York City transit system supervisor, 
N.Y.C. high school English teacher, 
and clothing manufacturer. He holds 
a bachelor’s from Long Island Uni- 
versity and a master’s from City Col- 
lege of New York. 





Herb Ettenson 





Copley editor retires 


Copley News Service Latin Amer- 
ican editor William Giandoni retired 
January 31 after a 46-year reporting 
career. 

He will still continue to cover Latin 
American issues in his weekly 
*‘Hemisphere Report’’ column for 
Copley. 

Giandoni worked for United Press 
International in San Francisco before 
joining the Copley organization’s San 
Diego Union in 1955. His first assign- 
ment with the news service was to set 
up a network of stringers and bureaus 
in Latin America. He has worked out 








of the Copley Washington Bureau 
since 1981. 

The journalist was on the 
InterAmerican Press Association’s 
board of directors for over a decade 
and is a member of that organization’s 
Freedom of the Press Committee. 


Avant appointed rep 


Arnold Avant, an employee of the 
Chicago Tribune in personnel and 
employee relations since 1979, is the 
new midwestern representative for 
the Tribune Company Syndicate. He 





holds a B.A. in political science from 
Northern Michigan University and an 
M.A. from Roosevelt University in 
Chicago. 


Named at TV Watch 


Mel Van Tine has joined United 
Media Enterprises’ TV Watch as 
eastern advertising director. The 
graduate of State University of New 
York at Stony Brook had previously 
been cable television manager for the 
Fort Myers (Fla.) News-Press, where 
his department won two local 
A.D.D.Y. awards in southwest Flor- 
ida for commercial excellence. 
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Classified Advertising 


| FEATURES AVAILABLE | 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 








AUTOMOTIVE 


ENTERTAINMENT 


HOME 





AUTO Column. Weekly. Safety, mainte- 
nance, developments from Detroit. EJ, 
inate Santa Barbara, Mt Clemens MI 





DEAR ABBY-type Question & Answer 
column soives readers’ automobile pro- 
blems, boosts ads. For sample, rates: 
CAR CARE HOTLINE, 286 Garfield 
Place, Brooklyn NY 11215. 


BUSINESS 


SMALL BUSINESS COLUMN—Popular 
and practical! feature for your business or 
money pages. Provides expert advice for 
the self-employed. Featured in News- 
day, Bergen Record, Tulsa Tribune, 
Houston Chronicle and 100 fine news- 
vege Free samples. Mark Stevens, PO 
487, Chappaqua NY 10514. 











CARTOONS 


EDITORIAL CARTOONS and comment, 
Church directory illustrations, horo- 
scope, movie reviews, crossword puz- 
zles, humorous cartoons, other quality 
features for the se editor (offset). 
Mark Morgan, Inc, PO Box 995, Newnan 
GA 30264; (404) 253-5355. 


COMPUTERS 


PLUGGING IN is all about electronic 
mail, on-line services, networking—the 
areas of greatest growth for computer 
users. Tom Mennillo, 4823 Big Pine 
oe Columbus OH 43230; (614) 475- 














CURRENT AFFAIRS 
WATCH OUT 


Roger Conant’s 
PROBE News Features 





has unearthed information on a move- 
ment to bring about a New World Order. 


One of the leaders of this movement is a 
high-ranking UN official with intimate 
ties to a bizarre cult. 


Conant is a reporter who shed light on the 
US government’s murky dealings on the 
POW-MIA issue and who exposed slack 
domestic and international safeguards 
on plutonium. 


(201) 247-2978 


CELEBRITY INTERVIEWS, movie re- 
views, ‘Around Entertainment” with 
hotos. Our 12th year. International 
hoto News, Box 2405, West Palm 
Beach FL 33402. 


FICTION 











SHORT STORIES by famous, regional 
and undiscovered writers—you specify 
authors, length and frequency. Now syn- 
dicating Alice Adams, Max Apple, Ann 
Beattie, Andre Dubus. For samples: Fic- 
tion Network, Box 5651, San Francisco 
CA 94101; (415) 552-3223. 





GENERAL 


DAILY color comic strips. Dickson- 
Bennett, 1324 North 3rd St, St Joseph 
MO 64501; (816) 279-9315. 





CRACKERJACK new coiumn—a real 
prize. “Your Home Decorator."" Sam- 
ples. Milligan Syndicate, Box 14, Dun- 
dee IL 60118; (312) 428-8902. 





MONEY 


“MORE FOR YOUR MONEY"—Proven 
weekly column and fillers of money sav- 
ing consumer news. Mike LeFan, 1802 
S$ 13th, Temple TX 76501. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 








NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, 
depreciation, insurance, corporate and 
| worth. Sensible fees. Brochure. 
rehbiel-Bolitho, Inc., Robert N. 


Bolitho, PO Box 7133, Shawnee Mission 
KS 66207. 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





Pacific NW Newspaper Associates 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver WA 98662 





MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 10th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 





REAL ESTATE 





HAVE YOU RESPONDED TO 
FEATURES GROUP? 
3 weekly features, 2500 words and pic- 
ture at only $25 per week. For sample 
call or write Features Group, PO Box 
bie 8 Arlington VA 22205; (703) 536- 





WEEKLY? Here’s your complete package 
of over 30 reader-wanted features. 
Crossword, astrology, Weight Watchers, 
TV personalities, antiques, sports, child 
care, health, cartoons, fillers, and much 
more. Write for FREE samples of SUB- 
URBAN FEATURES, PO Box 91460, 
a AL 36691 or call; (205) 343- 


HOUSE CALLS-Houston Post, Miami 
Herald, 90 others. 4 national awards; 
one said ‘concise, entertaining, wealth 
of real estate knowledge, solid writing 
skills."’ 8th year. Edith Lank, Box 
18447, Rochester NY 14618; (716) 
271-6230. 





RELIGION 


COMPLETE RELIGIOUS news service, 
optional columns and cartoon. Rates 
and samples, Publishers’ News Service, 
1215 E. Missouri, Suite C, Phoenix AZ 
85014; (602) 246-9600. 


SPORTS 











HEALTH 


“Senior Clinic.” Specialist treats medic- 
al problems past middle life. Warm, Wit- 
ty, Authorative. Samples. HFM Enter- 
prises INC. Box 307, Edmonton, Abler- 
ta, Canada, T5J 2J7; (403) 973-2361. 





SPORTS columns — weekly or 
small daily are now offered by former 
Inside Sports writer. For details and free 
sample, write: Sportstyle, PO Box 2261, 
Glenbrook CT 06906. 


TV REVIEWS 








TIMELY NEWS, features and columns 
on health and medical topics for a 
— low price. Columns ready to 
run on childrens’ health, consumer 
drugs, healthful travel and dental care. 
Weekly package of 6000 plus words. 
Can be mailed or sent electronically. AP 
style. Send for sample or free trial. 
International Medical Tribune Syn- 
dicate, 600 New Hampshire Av, NW, 
Suite 700, Washington DC 20037. 








FEATURES 


Feature Your Feature in 


AVAILABLE 


And Watch Your Syndicate Sales Soar! 


VIDEO NOW!—Your reader's concise 
guide. Reviews, te on pay, 
cable, home video b OBERT 
DIMATTEO, critic for CABLEVISION 
magazine, and VICTOR LIVINGSTON, 
news/features editor, CABLEVISION. 
Available twice weekly, exclusive to your 
market. For samples, rates: METRO 
NEWSFEATURES, 42 Macri Av, Suite 
201 White Plains NY 10604; (914) 
946-7037. 





WINE 


“WINE ON THE TABLE,” weekly, 425 
words, now in 16th year. William Clif- 
ford, PO Box 295, Morris CT 06763; 
(203) 567-5336. 











TEXAS NEWSPAPERS from $40,000 to 
$750,000. Some low down payment, 
owner financed. Bill Berger, Associated 
Exposition, "Austle Thy 78703; tera 
position, Austin ; (51 
476-3950. mies 





To Purchase or Sell a Newspa 
JAMES A. MARTIN ASSOCIATES 
Call Day or Night; (614) 889-9747 
PO Box 20533, Columbus OH 43220 





ALAN G LEWIS, MEDIA BROKER 
On file over 100 active qualified — 
poy Saf LOT 

Ss. Ridge Rd, Hardwi ; 
(413) 477-6009. 4 92087; 





Appraisals, Mergers, Sales. 
No Charge for Consultation. 
WHITE NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
James W.R. White 
Box 109, McMinnville TN 37116 
(615) 473-2104 or 473-3715. 





Above Avera 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Rte 1, Box 146, Theodore AL 36582 
(205) 973-1653 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FUTURE ROSY, present red. 
Established New Hampshire Tabloids, 
headed by crackerjack editorial team in 
hot location, needs financial help. 
investor or working partner desired. Box 
6892, Editor & Publisher. 





MEXICAN DREAM? English-language 
weekly for sale. A proven winner during 
inflation, recession. 20 years of success 
in city with Mexico's larg 
speaking audience. Write “Periodical,” 
Aptdo. Postal 32-96, Guadalajara, Jalis- 
co, Mexico. 


est English- 





GENERAL PRINTING shop. Hot and 
cold. 4 years left on 5 year lease. Mid 
— Zone 2. Box 6833, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 











E&P CLASSIFIEDS Rates on Request (212) 752-7050 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
Sa confidential negotiations 

Sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or pur- 
chase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; (813) 446- 
0871 nights: or write Box 3364, 
Clearwater Beach FL 33515. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 





BROKERS and CONSULTANTS 
for the purchase and sale of 
WEEKLY AND DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
W B GRIMES & CO, INC 
1511 K St, NW 
Washington DC 20005 
(202) NAtional 8-1133 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
KNOW THAT 
E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
GET THEM 
THE BUSINESS! 
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| Brokers You Can Trust 


Nationwide Service 
WAYNE CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 


PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
Wayne Chancey (205) 693-2619 
Jim Hall (205) 566-7198 





BOSTON—young growing established 
tabloid shopper serving affluent 
bedrooms of the Big Bean—Ready for 
ae. Excellent tax carry over- 
$150,000 firm. Owner financing. Box 
73, Hardwick MA 01037. 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


SMALL CALIFORNIA DAILY. Attractive- 
ly priced. Profitable. Community enjoys 
excentional p= Modern plant and 
— ox 6743, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


SUCCESSFUL TV Magazine Zone 3. 
Unlimited growth potential. $50,000. 











| HAVE BUYERS 
~s established profitable Mid-Atlantic 
pers 200 thousand gross or bet- 
oe dwin O Meyer, Broker, 7200 Her- 
mitage Rd, Richmond VA 23228; (804) 
266-1522. 





JIMMY CROWE 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing in the best Southern mar- 
kets. 114 Wickersham Dr, Savannah GA 
31411; (912) 598-0931, day or night. 





KREHBIEL-BOLITHO, INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 550 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
PO Box 7133, Shawnee Mission KS 
66207. Office: (913) 381-8280 


Reason for selling; We own another TV 
Magazine (same name) in neighboring 
city. Only serious inquiries from those 
who love publishing. (919) 471-0378. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, well 

established, 4500 paid circulation 

weekly. Unique. Unlimited growth 
tential. $150,000 gross. Must sell. 
Box 159, Jamul CA 92035. 


| TWO WEEKLIES. Adjacent cities. Zone 
6. $200,000 class. Attractive price. 
Profitable. Warm climate. Box 6842, 
Editor & Publisher. 


TENNESSEE COUNTY seat weekly 
| $450,000. 5 in growing county. 
$450,000. James White. 17 Juan Car- 
| Ee core Mirage CA 92270; (619) 























JOIN OUR CONTRACT CREW! 


.Those individuals, companies, syndicates that know the 
value of an E&P ad and run with us on a regular basis. 


So be it 12, 26 or 52 times per year, we produce business and 
profit for these people. We offer you freedom to rotate your copy 
within our regular deadline times, monthly billing and the best 
exposure in the field. 

Reserve your place now, in the most effective classified market in 
the newspaper industry. 


E&P CLASSIFIEDS 


Rates on Request 
(212) 752-7050 



































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 





Effective January 1, 1984 


POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week —$3.15 per line. 

2 weeks—$2.60 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks—$2.35 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks—$2.10 per line, per issue. 


LINE ADS 

1 week —$4.70 per line. 

2 weeks—$4.20 per line, per issue 
3 weeks—$3.50 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks—$2.90 per line, per issue. 














Add $4.75 per insertion for box service, 


Add $3.25 per insertion for box service, 
count as an additional! line in copy. 


count as an additional line in copy. 








Count approximately 37 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations). 
Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 
The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or other decorations, changes your 
classified ad to display. The rates for display-classified are: 1 time-$75 per 
column inch; 2 or more times-$70 per column inch. 














: . Contract rates available on : 
Assign a box number and mail responses daily. ibn 


Weeks. DEADLINE:Every Tuesday, 2 pm (EST) 


Run ad for Saturday's issue. 


Till Forbidden 








Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Mail to: Editor & Publisher, 575 Lexington Av, New York, NY 10022. 








Editor & Publisher 
575 Lexington Av, NY, NY 10022. (212) 752-7050. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


SHOPPING GUIDES 


CONSULTANTS 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 





WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, weekly shopper 
and print see 9 Established. Profitable. 
In expanding Northwest Kansas commu- 
nity. ge? tay James A. Martin 
Associates, PO B 20533, vemaieeess 
OH 23220: (614) 889-9747 





CENTRAL OKLAHOMA weekly shopper 
group with circulation of 67,000 for sale 
at one times gross. Includes buildin, 
and press. Carries legals and nationa 
accounts. Terms available. Ron McCul- 
loch, Investment oy my Resources, 
3001 South Berry Rd, Norman OK 
70371; (405) 360-4981. 


MICHIGAN weekly doin + pate ,000 gross 
annually. Member NNA award winning 
—- Box 6905, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


NORTH CENTRAL Ohio weekly with 
county-wide circulation. Profitable. Effi- 
cient. Cash down with terms. James A. 
Martin Associates, PO Box 20533, 
— OH 43220; (614) 889- 











NORTHERN NEVADA prize winnin 

county seat 5 Cee weekly, 150) 

bh $100,0 2 eee, aoe 
Box 7 


00,000. David Shire, 

Battle Mtn NV 89820. 
NEWSPAPERS WANTED 
DAILY: 9000 + circulation in non-metro 
area, sought by financially sound news- 


p2 r owner. Box 6333, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 











SMALL heap ye! OR WEEKLY: 
Zones 1-2-3—Cash. 
JJP Inc, Box. 127, Marlboro NY 12542. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


GOING FAST: ‘‘How to Purchase a News- 
paper and Succeed.” Be ready when 
opportunity knocks. Inside details, 
appraisals, tax tips, sample contracts by 
ublisher-editor-broker Jay Brodell. 
$22. 50. Mountain West Publishing Co, 
Box 1841, Grand Junction CO 81502. 


“HOW TO MAKE $100,000 A Year 
eae rict Newsietters."’ Free details. 
34312, Betheseda MD 20817. 


MAGAZINE FOR SALE 
Arizona based national magazine is 
turned around, reorganized. Selling for 2 
ay profit. Buyer needs 175K cash. 

b Houk; (602) 949-9686. 


SOURCES & STRATEGIES FOR 
INVESTIGATIVE REPORTERS— 
cunning notion how to build corporate 
profiles by award winning journalist Alan 
Gougenheim. $25 plus $1 handling. 
Salem Press, PO Box 3158, Gresham 
OR 97030. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


NORTH CAROLINA exciusive weekly 16 

years in metro area. Terms available to 

operator-purchaser. Profitable. Box 
63, Editor & Publisher. 


2 TABLOID business/feature publica- 
tions for sale in metro om one 5. 
50,000 circulation. Gross sales approx- 
imately $500,000. Great potential. 
Send all replies to Box 6812, Editor & 
Publisher. 





























PUBLISHERS CONSULTANTS 


FRED L. JACK ROBINSON — 
New publication (start-up), specialist. 
(804) 481-4232. PO Box 4532, Virgi- 
nia Beach VA 23454. 





FREE COFFEE! 

and get-acquainted consultation, to 

ro visiting the Me Bay area. 
if you can’t get away ‘2 hour free 

telephone poh ose (813) 733- 

1678. Esti! Cradick, 950 Parkwood Dr., 

Dunedin FL 33528. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Shoppers Guides, over 
10 years hands on experience as Vice 
President and General Manager in 4 
« rtments. A. Bellefond, 220 US 

e Park FL 33403; (305) 348-2805" 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 








INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


LEVIS SALES SELLS! The finest quality 
new home delivery customers via tele- 
fren sales and boy crews, national re- 

i for action call; (201) 966- 














FREE 

CIRCULATION 
That's right, Circulation Climbers is 
offering weekly newspapers a chance to 
increase your market penetration wit- 
hout spending any out-of-pocket money! 
We can market, invoice, and collect — 
paid subscriptions. Sound 
unbelievabie? Too good to be true?? Call 
collect 

James M. Scutellaro 
(617) 438-7922 
(We can call every town in the USA). 





“HOW TO SUCCESSFULLY SELL 
YOUR WEEKLY NEWSPAPER” 
Now available on 60 minute cassette 
tape. Send $14.95 to James A. Martin 
Associates, PO Box 20533, Columbus 

OH 43220. 





EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 








BUSINESS SYSTEMS 





BELL AND HOWELL 
pore pe micro fiche, instant image rec- 
— system. Complete. Unused. Still 
crat Installation and service avail- 
abie. Bell and Howell. 35% OFF ORI- 
GINAL price. For more information... 
The Washington Times 
Purchasin 
(202) 636-3068 
3600 New York Av, NE 
Washington DC 20002 





MARKETING PAPERS for the 80's to 
survive through the 90's and beyond. 
From carrier to mail with expertise 
in . . .Renewal systems in advance 
carrier and mail programs . . .Phone 
and crew solicitations . . . Voluntary 
paid and other conversion pro- 
came . ._.Promotions, single copy 
Sales, MBO and financial man- 
agement . .Personnel development 
and specialized training . . . and 
much, much more 
Call Kevin S. Pappert, (313) 683-2963 
Circulation Consultant for Newspapers 


VER-A-FAST's Circulation, Verification 
and Consulting Services are guaranteed 
successful. We have 62 ongoing projects 
nationally. For information, call or write 
Bob Bensman, Ver-A-Fast Corp, 11315 
Edgewater Drive, Cleveland Ohio 
44102; (216) 651-2000. 


MARKETING & 
READERSHIP RESEARCH 











WE'RE IMPROVING AD REVENUE 
THROUGH MARKET RESEARCH 


The first goal of a market research com- 
pany is to provide its clients with 
accurate readership research. OMNI- 
RESEARCH believes the role of a news- 
per research firm doesn’t end there. 
or each of our clients, we create a 
unique competitive edge that results in 
improved ad lineage from their advertis- 

ing base. 
We aim to become part of your manage- 
ment team. From our presentations to 
top management, to our sales seminars 
with your sales force, we work to make 
your research data a useful and profit- 

able tool. 
We welcome the opportunity to show you 
just how profitable, productive and 
affordable research can be. Call our 
Director of Newspaper Research, Jack 
dbeck collect, at (305) 746-3335. 








E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE JOBS 
FOR NEWSPAPER PEOPLE 








OMNI-RESEARCH 
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CAMERA & DARKROOM 
SQUeeze Lenses, new and trade 





pag yeep wep since 1968 
lew, super core surpass all 
VARIABLE OR FIXED, 2 to 25% 

CK Optical (213) 372-0372 

Box 1067, Redondo Beach CA 90278 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly ADmaster) 

Established, powerful, versatile, user 
friendly, ADmanager is a newspaper 
advertising scheduling, billing, and 
sales reporting software system for 
microcomputers. It runs on Apple or CP/ 
M. Complete hardware/software package 
available. Write or call for brochure - 
report package. Sunlight Software 

Se Forestville CA 95436; tion) 











BILLING SOFTWARE 
Designed by a publisher for ease of 
operation by non-computer users. Prints 
Journals, Bills, Aging and many unique 
Sales Reports. Single or Multi-Zone ver- 
sions available to run on Tandy/Radio- 
Shack computers. Call or write for sam- 
ple reports. Publisher Control Systems, 

23 West Fifth Street, Shawano WI 
54166. Jim Sutton or Steve: Kuckuck; 
(715) 526-6547. 








Reserve your place 
now, in the most 
effective classified 
market in the news- 
paper industry. 


E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
(212) 752-7050 











CIRCULATION-$1195 
Software for TRS8OIIi & 4. Does it all. 
Demo disk, $50, refundable. 500 to 
30,000 circulation. 1 or more papers, 
sub-non-sub. For information write: 
BURCO Systems, Inc., PO Box 68, Grid- 
ley CA 95948. (AMICO software dis- 
tributors); (916) 846-3661. 


NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
With our software and your oe 
ter you can have big computer resuits. 
Unique COBOL system, designed for 
accounting and circulation. Now used by 
many dailies and weeklies. Ac order en- 
try, on-line inquiry, earned rate support, 
mailing at lowest rates, audit stats, 
newscarrier functions, gift sub- 
scriptions, temporary addresses and 
more. We can make hardware recom- 
mendations. Hennessey Associates, 
2370 Turnpike St., North Andover MA 
01845; (617) 687-2818. 


SYSTEM 390 








| Display ad scheduling and mo 
Ing 


Classified ad typesetting and bil 
Circulation mana 
ee interfac 


Seleere for TeleVideo multi-user sys- 
tems. IBM, DEC and most other 
microcomputers. Demo disks available. 
Free brochures and sample reports. 
Pacific Sun Computer Systems, Box 
Box 5553, Mill Valley CA 94942; (415) 


ment. 
ace and editing soft- 


| 383-4500 





MAILROOM 


@ 24P-48P and 72P SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS 2 ee pro- 
duction; refurbished and installed in 
your plant; se am included. 
@ WANTED TO BU P and 72P late 
model stuffers 

JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CON- 
SULTANT; (713) 468-5827. 


SHERIDAN 72-P inserter, factory re- 

built, guaranteed, ‘available 

immediately. Reply to Box 6776, Editor 
Publisher. 


SHERIDAN 72?P and 48P Inserters, fac- 
tory rebuilt and guaranteed. 
— 24P inserter with handfly 


Completely rebuilt Sheridan MS and HH 
hoppers factory guaranteed 
NEW Folded Edge First Delivery System 
for Sheridan inserters 
Sheridan 72P and 48P hopper loaders. 
Muller 227 and 227E Inserters. 
Mulier 231 Counter Stackers. 
Kansa Inserter with four stations. 
Idab 440 —, — with pro- 
mmabie k 

dab Shrink rp 

Ferag H-500 and HS-80 Counter Stack- 
ers-factory rebuilt. 
Sta Hi 251 and 257 Counter Stackers. 
Sta Hi Telescopic Truck Loaders. 
Cutler Hammer Conveyor, Bottom Wraps 


and Pacers. 
Signode ML2EE and MLN2A Tying 
Machi 


ines. 

McCain Mode! 660-20 Inserter with 8 
insert stations, brand new condition, 2 
years old. 

All equipment in excellent condition and 
available immediately. Mechanica! 
installation services also provided. 
WANTED TO BUY: MAILROOM EQuiP- 
MENT AND COMPLETE MAILROOM 











| SYSTEMS 


GRAPHIC MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Newspaper ie s _ Division 


11M 
Southboro MA01772: (217) 481-8562 
2 SHERIDAN 24P 4 into 1 inserting 


machines. Available in June. Call Tom 
— or Dick Paskiet; (219) 233- 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





MAILROOM 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





CUTLER-HAMMER conveyors and spare 
parts. Also new Crabtree conveyors and 


Spare parts. : 
Rollertop conveyors, all sizes 


wrappers 

Sta-Hi 251 stackers 

Cutler Hammer, |, II, Ill Stackers 

Baldwin Count-0- -Veyors 104A's 

Truck Loaders 

Sheridan 48P 

45° and 90° Floor Curves 

Fly table for Muller inserter 
NORTHEAST INDUSTRIES 

(213) 256-4791 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Magnacraft labeling machines with sing- 
le and multiwide label heads and quarter 
folders. Call Scott or Ed Helsley; (800) 
527-1668 or (214) 357-0196. 


KANSA INSERTER with 6 stations, full 
warranty, installation and training also 
provided. Reply to Graphic Management 
Associates, Inc; (617) 481-8562. 


MULLER 227 and Muller EM10 
Inserters with 5 stations in excellent 
condition, available immediately with 
full warranty. Installation and training 
also provided. Reply to Graphic Mana 

ment Associates, Inc; (617) 481-85 2. 


MUELLER EM-10 four into one inserting 
machine. Excellent condition. 
$20,000. Contact David T. Lucey, The 
Meriden Record Co, Meriden CT 06450; 
(203) 235-1661. 


NEWSPRINT 


30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS Pulp & Paper Corp 
3305 W Warner, Santa Ana CA 92704 
(714) 556-7130 























PHOTOTYPESETTING 











CompuWriter 
owners are lucky... 
They own haif of a 
microCOMPOSER 

system! 
microCOMPOSER gives you com- 
puterized typesetting plus a busi- 
ness computer. Total control, 
total versatility. You won't want 
less. You don't need to spend 
more. Your CompuWriter is not 
obsolete... only the way you've 
been using it is. 
Let us change all that. 
Cybertext Corporation 
Box 860 Arcata, CA 95521 
707-822-7079 











AM, CG TYPESETTERS. Reconditioned. 
Trades OK. Strips, Parts Kits. All 
Guaranteed. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 


AM TYPESETTERS. CompSet 500, 
$3500; 51011, $5000; 51011/504, 
$6250; 3510W/504; $8750; 4510/ 
504, $8500; 5404, $2950; CompEdit 
5810, $12,900; 5900, $13,900; 
8, $5 000, IP add $4000, TCO add 
31500. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 








CG MDT/350, $3300. With conmunica- 
tion interface-$3550. Terminals are re- 
conditioned with warranty. ate Sys- 
tems Exchange Inc; (716) 38 3027, 


CG EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Editwriter 7500 HR, Rev D, 10 fonts, 
spare parts kit, $8800; Editwriter 7770 
IL HR with Preview, 10 — $13,800; 
7200 TG visual di 7 ay. B.4 - s 
$2700; Unisetter 
ee (216) 562- 3750 or “216)¢ 362 
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TYPESETTING EQUIPMENT 
Due to change in systems the following 
Pariett is available: 
2 IBM 1130 computers wit related 1/0 


de Bisons with assorted spare 
vig boxes 7''x8" paper tape, 32 rolls 
Exread readers with assorted spare parts and 


BRPEE punches—8 level with hoods 
and assorted spare parts and cables. 
— 1"x14" paper tape, 9 roils per 


2 ECRM PDP8 computer mainframes 
Fototronic Discs, many faces with back- 
up discs. Some new. List on request. 
} mans Model K 
graphic 7200H 
vont rcook #219 proof press 
To place your bid please call the 


SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE 
(219) 233-6161, ext. 240 


USED TYPESETTING EQUIPMENT 
Cameras Platemakers 
Nationwide Brokers-10% Sales Com- 
mission. We remove the risk wheri buy- 
ing or selling between individuals. 

Bob Weber, (216) 831-0480 


WANTED Itek Pacesetier Mark III's and 
Mark IV's. Must be 16 face machines. 
Phone (707) 226-3711, ask for Bill 
Stabler ar Dave Church. 


COMPUGRAPHIC UNISETTER, $6975; 
ceaperepnic Unified Composer, 
$3450; Compugraphic Uniscan, 
$2450. All being used daily, in excellent 
condition and under renewable service 
contract with Compugraphic. Also, Har- 
ris 1030 terminal with tape reader, 
aa Compugraphic Unitape (AKi 
910 $950. All available early 
A dll Call Jewell; 314) 937-9811. 


CG TYPESETTERS. Exec II, $950, CG 
7200 Blus, $1950, 7500 HR, $7950, 
7700 HR, $8950, Edit 1750, wees 
Preview, $4000, ICI, $2500, 
makwik with dryer, $2500/ RCP tol, 
$1250. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 


2 DYMO MARK 5's. 16 faces, 14 sizes. 
4% years. Excellent condition. $3500 
each. Bob Pendleton; (619) 245-7744. 
Victorville CA. 


2 MERGENTHALER Lino-Screen Com- 
posers with dual floppy disc drives, 
paper tape reader and punch. Good con- 
on oward Fletcher; (205) 547- 























NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS 
EQUIPMENT BROKERS 
THE DAVID JOHN COMPANY 
AM Varityper, Autologic, 
Compugraphic, EEText, IBM, 
Itek, Mergenthaler, VGC 
“Sell for the most, buy for the least” 

7% Selling Commission... 
Financing Available 
All Equipment Guaranteed 
(216) 562-3750 


NEW—Best Optical Scanner 
made by 3M 
(305) 665-8214 








TYPESETTERS. Unified Composer, 
$2500; Uniterm, $950; Unisetter y 
$5250; 8" Disk Reader, $1250; MD 

$1250; Qume Printer, $2500; Eat 
Word Com, $1000; Uniscan, $1000; 
— 505, $2500. WSI; (216) 729- 











CASH FOR 
MARK |, iV, V PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON 202-CG8600 
(614) 846-7025 





pe RECONDITIONED Baldwin Circula- 

34 gallon, $450 each. Baldwin 
Aatomixels available also. Call (816) 
763-1001 





GOSS METRO, 4 units, half deck, 1972 
Urbanite, 7 units, 3/colors, 1975 
Urbanite, add on units, 3 color units 
SSC Community, 12 4%", 8 units 
SSC Community, 4 units, 1980 
SC Community, 4 units, 1979 
SC Community, 7 units, 1977-82 
SC Community, 5 units, 1970-76 
SC folders, 4 in stock 
Community add on units, 9 in stock 

HARRIS 1650, 6 units and 4 units 
845, 7 units and 4 units 
V25: 8,4, and 2 units 
V15D, 2 units, JF10, 1979 
V15A, 8 units, 1975-78 

ONE Corporation 
3400 Malone Drive 
Atlanta GA 30341 
(404) 458-9351 Telex 700563 








GOSS METRO UNITS 


Four Metro Units available 
individually as unit additions, or 
as a package with double 2:1 
folder. 22%” cutoff, either 55” 
or 56”’ web width (at your 
option). Each unit is complete 
with pump and rail inking sys- 
tem, substructure, RTP and 
unit drive...arranged for 60,000 
pph running speed. Available 
after January 1, 1984. Contact: 
Ken Kniceley, Production 
Director, Charleston WV 
Newspapers; (304) 348-5118. 














REBUILT URBANITE UNITS 
1. — components or compiete 


Units are stripped down to the side 
— and restored to like new condi- 
ion 

3. Cost is approximately half of replace- 
ment price. 

4. Exchange program available to 
minimize down time. 

5. Inquire for pictures and brochures. 
IPEC, INC, 97 Marquardt Drive, Wheel- 
ing IL 60090; (312) 459-9700, Telex 
20-6766. 








We move machinery! 
E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
(212) 752-7053 





GOSss 
Goss Urbanite 5 units, 1972, 3 Cary 
Pasters 


Goss Urbanite 4 units 

Goss Urbanite 3 color units 

Goss Urbanite 10 units new 1980 

Goss Urbanite 1000 series % folder 

Gost Urtant Imprinters (for Urbanite) 

rbanite folders, roll stands, drives 

& accessories 

Goss Community 5 units 1976 

Goss Community 6 units, SC folder, 

1974 

Goss peemunlty folders, drives & 

accessor 

Goss Sabasben 1500 & 1600 series, 10 

unit 2 folders 

Goss Suburban add-on units (1000 

series) 

Goss HV 8 units 

Goss HV 4 units 

Goss Cosmo units for add-on 


Harris 1650 add-on unit 

Harris 1650 6 unit press 

Harris 845 4 units, folder 

Harris 845 8 units, 2 folders 

Harris V-25 5 units 1973 with folders 
Harris V-25 8 units 1982 

Harris V-15A add-on unit 1976 
Harris V-22 4 units, folder 

Harris folders, roll stands, upper balloon 
formers & drives 

Harris V15A, 8 units, 1974 

Harris V25 upper balloon former 


3 Colorking units 1969 

2 Newsking units 1979 

2 KJ-6 folders 1979 

6 units Newsking, 1974 
MISCELLANEOUS 

2 Martin Flying Pasters rated at 1400 

FPM 1979 

2 Cary Silicon Applicators 

. owe Flying Pasters (running on Urba- 


te) 
1 ‘Web Specialities 3 Web Angle Bar Nest 
Baldwin Count-O-Veyors 104, 105, 


106, 10: 
Count-O-Veyors 104, 105, 106, 108 
Complete presses or components sold 


ratel 
WANT ED: Newspaper presses and 


accesso! 
IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 
Wheeling (Chicago) IL 60090 
(312) 459-9700 Telex 206766 


GOSS COMMUNITY UNITS 
2-units 1977 
3-units 1974 
3-units 1972 
6-units 1970 
S FOLDERS 


GOS 
2-SC 1972 40 and 50 HP 
ea gerd 1974 6-web capacity, 20 
and 25 HP 
Will sell individual components. Call for 
installed prices. Offered exclusively by 

OFFSET WEB SALES, INC 
73 N SUNSET DRIVE 
COMANO ISLAND WA 98292 
(206) 387-0097 











IT’S A CLASSIFIED SECRET! 


We've got a secret—and it’s strictly classified information! We'll never 
reveal the identity of an E&P Box Holder. However, if you want to 
answer a Box Number ad, but don’t want your reply to go to certain 
newspapers (or companies), put your mind at ease! 

Just seal your reply in an envelope addressed to the Box Holder. 
Attach a note telling us what newspapers, groups or companies you 
don’t want the reply to reach. Then put the reply and the note in an 
envelope addressed to E&P Classifieds. If the Box Number you're 
answering is on your list, we'll discard your reply. 

IMPORTANT: We can't return your reply because that would be the 
same as telling. So don’t send indispensable material. Also attach a 
note each time you want a box holder checked. 

And if you don’t want your reply to be sent to any property held by a 
group, it’s best to list the properties. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 





2 unit 900 series Suburban 
2 unit 1000 series Suburban 
4 unit 1100 series Suburban 
Community folder 
4unit Goss Urbanite, fully reconditioned 
f. unit aye sg per. Ye and 

la ‘older with upper former 
Urbanite Tri-Color an 
Urbanite add-on units and folders 
4 unit Harris V15A with JF12, 1982 
Harris V15A add-on units, 1975/76 
2-3 unit News King 
4-8 unit Daily King, manufactured 1971 
KJ6 Heavy duty folders 
KJ8 with upper former-1976 folder 
News King add-on units 
Acumeter paster 


Offered Exclusively b 
INLAND ain sy ACHINERY 


co 

105th & Santa Fe Dr, PO Box 15999 
Lenexa, Kansas 66215 

(913) 492-9050 Telex 4-2362 


GOSS URBANITE, 3 units, 1 color unit, 
folder, 3 Butlers, 1980, Idab Conveyor 
and C/Stacker. 
Goss Suburban, 4 units, 1000 series. 
Harris M-1000, 6 units, 1972. 
Goss, Mark |, 2142", 4 units. 
Goss, Mark |, 22%", 4 units. 
Goss, Mark |, add on 22%. 
Newsking, 3 units, KJ 4. 

BELL-CAMP INC 

465 Boulevard 


PO Box 97 
Elmwood Park NJ 07407 
(201) 796-8442 Telex 130326 





WANTED TO BUY 


A PRESS UNIT or a half deck to match 
our Community press circa 1969-1973. 
Call; (213) 454-1321. Ask for Paul. 








84% TONS OF eee THE PRICE IS 
We have a 60 year old web, flatbed, Goss 


CHESHIRE and Phillipsburg any condi- 
tion. Call collect Herb (201) 289-7900. 
AMS, 1290 Central Av, Hillside NJ 


Duplex press—in fully operational con- | 07205 


dition,—that has faithfully printed our 
daily broadsheet newspaper for 57 years 
without fail. 
The price—$1.00. 
If you have a home for our dear oldfriend, 
se call Maurice D'Andrade; (416) 
98-2222. 


8 UNIT GEMINI WEB OFFSET PRESS 
4 stacked units, brush dampeners 
21%" cut-off x 36” 

Two a jaw folders 

one Gemini % page folder 

Three automatic autopasters 

Call H. Rosenberg; (716) 876-6410 








GOSS URBANITE 1000 Series quarter 
folder. Must have immediately. (203) 
387-0097. 


@IDAB 448 counter stacker, 

@Muller 227 Inserter, 

@Signode MLN2 or MLN2A Tying 
Machines. Reply to Graphic Manage- 
ment Associates; (617) 481-8562. 


META 3, DSC 5020, compiete with all 
boards or spare boards, either CPU or 
SAC. Cail W.G. Wyrick, Greensboro NC 
News-Record; (919) 373-7190. 











8 UNITS 845 Harris 2 folders, 4 units V 
22 and 25 Harris. 4 Units Community. 
(818) 885-5995. 


SHERIDAN 48-P inserter, in operational 
condition. Reply to Box 6777, Editor & 
Publisher. 





4 UNIT NEWSKING KJ-6. $125,000. 
Like new. 20 HP drive, GE controls. In 
use now. CNI, Box 1777 Spartanburg SC 
29304; (803) 585-3678. 


WE HAVE IN STORAGE: Spare parts for 
Hoe, Scott, Goss and Wood presses, 
offset or letter press. 
1 Hoe colormatic foider 
3 to 2-22% cutoff 
12 unit Goss Mark | press 
Goss Mark | add on units 
Goss reels and pasters 
Goss Mark | halfdecks 
1 double Goss 2:1 folder-22% cutoff 
Goss Skip Slitter 
Portable ink fountains 
Cline reels and pasters 
Goss single width balloons 
104A counter stackers 
Hoe Skip Siitters 
6 units of Urbanite, folder and balloon 





12 Goss digital pasters 
rane manual platemaking systems 
each platemaking systems 
Capitol roll-handling equipment, new & 


u 
Heister fork lift, 4000 pounds 
Datsun 4000 pounds, paper clamptruck 
Goss Urbanite quarter folder 
Cole quarter folder 
Paper roll dollies 
We have or can get what you need 
for your pressroom or mailroom. 
We do machinery moving and erecting 
We buy er a. 
NORTHEAST INDUSTRIES, INC. 
(213) 256-4791 





WOOD LITHOFLEX DOUBLE WIDTH 
offset newspaper press, 22%" cutoff, 
running at 66" web width. 72 inch web 
width, 5 printing units, 2 folders, 5 
RTP's. Optional oven and chills for co- 
ated paper. Idea! for daily newspaper 
with high pagination. Priced reasonably. 
$500,000 or best offer. Ipec 
Incorporated; (312) 459-9700. 





HELP 
WANTED 








ACADEMIC 


MAGAZINE JOURNALISM: Opening Fall 
1984 for assistant or associate pro- 
fessor. PhD preferred; Master's and pro- 
fessional experience required. Opportu- 
nity for sequence leadership and strong 
academic/professional ties. A gr 
deadline: March 16 or until filled. Ap- 
plications from women and minority 
group members encouraged. Send re- 
sume/inquiry to Dean Herbert Strentz, 
School of Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication, Drake University, Des 
Moines lowa 50311. 


THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM at 
Michigan State University is accepting 
applications for a tenure track assistant 
(academic year appointment, 
inning September 1984). PhD in 
journalism or mass communication and 
Se media experience required. 
indidates should be prepared to con- 
duct scholarly research in journalism 
and to teach reporting courses in com- 
bination with one of the following areas: 
law, management, magazines, design or 
electronic publishing. Salary —_ 
tive. Appiication deadline: March 1, 
1984. Send credentials to Professor 
Mary A. Gardner, Chair, Search Com- 
mittee, School of Journalism, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing MI 
48824-1212. MSU is an equal opportu- 
nity affirmative action employer. 
— and women are encouraged to 
apply. 
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JOURNALISM/ENGLISH: Beginnin 
September 1984, tenure-trac 
assistant-professorship in the English 
nt as Director of Journalism, a 
minor-field program emphasizing news 
reporting, magazine writing, free lanc- 
ing, (no public relations, advertising, or 
announcing). 
Responsibilities: teach introductory 
junior-ievel newswriting course and 
another journalism course, arrange for 
other courses in program, advise journal- 
ism minors, including supervising 
internships in local newspapers, televi- 
sion and radio stations. Usual teaching 
load is two courses each semester, 
including courses in the English curricu- 
lum. Continued publication expected. 
Qualifications: journalistic experience 
and publication, teaching experience, 
evidence of administrative ability, 
appropriate degrees. Send letter of 
application, credentials, representative 
clips, and letters of recommendation to 
Donovan, Chair, Department of 
oe SUNY _—, Albany NY 
12222, by 1 March 1984. 
An Equal Opportunity, Affirmative 
Action employer. Applications from 
minority persons, women, handicapped 
persons and Viet Nam-era veterans are 
especially welcome. 





JOURNALISM: !nstructor in journalism 
courses for minor program, student 
advising, serve as faculty advisor to stu- 
dent newspaper. Significant pro- 
fessional experience required. Some 
literature experience helpful, but not 
necessary. Rank and salary dependent 
on qualifications. Send letter of applica- 
tion, curriculum vitae, three letters of 
reference and transcripts by March 15, 
1984 to Dr. James Scrimgeour, English 
Dept, Western Connecticut State Uni- 
wey, 181 White St, Danbury CT 
06810, An Equal Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action Employer. 


FULL TIME FACULTY member appoint- 
ment July 1, 1984 to teach writing and 
reporting and lecture in mass media and 
society. Should be qualified to teach 
business or political reporting, as well as 
SS at the beginning level. 
| career as reporter or editor at 
respected metropolian newspaper or 
news organization more important than 
advanced degrees. Teaching experience 
an asset. Tenure appointment, (associ- 
ate or full professor) level consistent with 
na ey Apply by March i5 
984, to Dean, Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, Northgate Hail, University of 
California, Berkeley CA 94720. The Uni- 
versity of California is a Equal Opportu- 
nity, Affirmative Action Employer. 





’ JOURNALISM 

Associate or assistant professor, tenure 
track, for Fall, 1984: To teach mass 
media law and journalism history 
courses as well as skills courses in broad- 
cast journalism, public information or 
print journalism. Doctorate preferred 
and appropriate professional experience 
required. Rank and salary negotiable 
and competitive. The department offers 
four sequences, including an ACEJMC 
accredited news-editorial sequence, and 
an MA program and is located in state's 
urban, media, government and cultural 
center. It has an excellent internship, 
placement and consulting record and 
provides a collegial working environment 
with a dynamic, scholarly, harmonious 
and professional faculty. Send resume 
by February 27, 1984, to: Dr. Manny 
Paraschos, Chairperson, Department of 
Journalism, University of Arkansas at 
Little Rock, 33rd and University, Little 
Rock AR 72204. 











Learn how an E&P CLASSIFIED AD can put 
you to work; sei! or seek equinment, pro- 
ducts and services; or maybe find that pro- 
fitable weekly you've wanted to own. 








DIRECTOR/CHAIR 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


for rank as Professor. 
DUTIES: 


centrations in mass media. 


e developing funding sources. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


field. 








@ administering and teaching in a program with 200 majors 
@ developing a liberal arts curriculum integrating practical con- 


® promoting internship opportunities for students and links with 
New York's professional community 
@ recruiting outstanding faculty. 


® expertise in a particular area of mass communications. 
@ ability to articulate public policy about emerging issues in the 


© doctorate desirable, but less important than a record of 
significant publication or achievement in the field. 


This position begins no later than September 1, 1984. Salary is 
negotiable. Submit curriculum vitae along with the names of 
two references, by March 1, 1984, to: 

Professor Christopher Lukas 


THE CITY COLLEGE OF CUNY 
) Shepard Hall 117 
Convent Avenue at 138th Street 
New York, New York 10031 
Women and minorities are encouraged to apply 
An EO/AA Employer (M/F/H/V) 


The City College interdisciplinary undergraduate Com- 
munications Program, proceeding toward departmental status, 
seeks a director/chair with an established reputation qualifying 














HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





BAYLOR UNIVERSITY has a faculty 
sition in the Division of Radio- 
elevision, Department of Communica- 
tion Studies. Tenure track; Assistant or 
Associate Professor. Emphasis is on 
Broadcast Writing, and/or television stu- 
dio production. Should also be able to 
teach in one of the following areas: 
broadcast management, news and pubi- 
ic affairs, regulation. Must have PhD in 
hand or assured. Experience in the com- 
munications industry highly desirabie. 
Send letter of application, complete 
vita, and three letters of recommenda- 
tion by February 15, 1984 to: 
Lee R. Polk 
Department of Communication Studies 
Baylor Universi 
Waco TX 7679: 
Baylor University is an Affirmative Ac- 
tion/Equal Opportunity Employer. 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY seeking 
individual to provide coma new 
Division of Communication. Respons- 
ible for programs in Speech Communica- 
tion, Mass Communications, and Jour- 
nalism. Full-time faculty of eleven and 
approximately 300 student majors. Cur- 
ricula in speech, broadcasting, journal- 
ism, public relations, advertising, and 
photojournalism. Candidate is expected 
to possess qualifications which include: 
appropriate terminal degree, demon- 
strated achievement in teaching and 
scholarship, current state of the art 
awareness, significant administrative 
and professional experience in com- 
munications. Rank and salary 
dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Availability Summer or Fali, 
1984. Closing date March 5, 1984. 
Address for further inquiry or submission 
of application - Dean, College of Com- 
munications and Fine Arts, Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria, Illinois 61625; (309) 
676-7611 Ext 496. AA/EOE. 


COMMUNICATIONS/Public Relations: 
Assistant/Associate Professor of Com- 
munications (tenure track). Salary nego- 
tiable; Master's required, Doctorate pre- 
ferred. Preference given for teaching 
experience; practical experience is also 
desired. Full-time teaching 
responsibilities including courses in 
public relations, advertising, journalism 
or broadcasting; courses to be rotated 
based on need. Department includes 
disciplines of journalism, speech, and 
= relations in communications. 
‘oungest university of the LSU system; 
degree = with over 4000 stu- 
dents. Position available Fall 1984. 
Send resume immediately to: Dalton L. 
Cloud, Chairman, Department of Com- 
munications, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, 8515 Youree Drive, Shreveport, 
Louisiana 71115. Application deadline 
March 15th. LSU-S is an Affirmative 
Action, Equai Opportunity Employer. 


ENGLISH FACULTY— 
ANTICIPATED OPENING 
Full-time, tenure track. Teaching jour- 
nalism and other communications 
courses including writing for television, 
film history and theory. PhD preferred; 
two years college teaching experience 
and two years professional experience in 











journalism required. Deadline for ap- | 


plications: March 15, 1984. Send letter 
of application, resume, three letters of 
recommendation, and transcript to: Per- 
sonnel Office, Westfield State College, 
Westfield MA 01086. AA, EO, Handi- 
capped, Title IX Employer. 





POSITION IN JOURNALISM beginnin 
Fall 1984. PhD or MAwith experience. 
generalist needed who can oversee a new 
program and teach a variety of 
ui aduate courses. Send resume to 
Patricia Jefferson, Department of Com- 
munication, Indiana Central University, 
1400 E. Hanna Av, Indianapolis IN 
46227. Deadline April 1. AA/EOE. 


50 





MASS COMMUNICATION faculty 
| smchatge tenure track, beginning 


st, 1984. Salary and rank negoti- 
able according to experience. Teach 
journalistic writing courses for print and 
electronic media. PhD in Mass Com- 
munication or related field. MA with out- 
standing industry experience consid- 
ered. Closing date is April 1st or until 
suitable list of candidates is obtained. 
Send vita and letters of recommendation 
to: Leonard Lee, Chair, Mass Com- 
munication, Telecommunications Cen- 
ter, University of South Dakota, Vermill- 
ion, South Dakota 57069. Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 


ASSISTANT publisher for New York City 
weekly group, strong in sales manage- 
ment with 3-5 years minimum 
administrative experience. Paid and free 
distribution. Good spot for right 

oh way up. Box 6780, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


GENERAL MANAGER/ad manager for 
our twice a week county seat weekly. 
Located in a nice Zone 5 community. 
Award-winning publication. Must have 
proven track record. Apply with resume 
and salary history Box 6867, Editor & 


Publisher. 





; CONTROLLER 
Experienced, energetic, degreed 
accountant needed 4 a i com- 
pany employing over 150. Should have 
at least three years experience, prefer- 
ably some in industry. Supervisory 
experience or CPA certified a plus. Send 
resume and confidential salary history to 
Ed Beeler, Vice President. 








MASS COMMUNICATIONS tenure track 
assistant professor position at Lewis & 
Clark College to begin September 1984. 
Qualifications include: PhD in mass 
communication with an emphasis in 
print journalism and broadcasting; the 
ability to excel in undergraduate teach- 
ing. maintain an active program of 
scholarship, advise media related co- 
curricular activities. Preference given to 
candidates with expertise in mass media 
law and ethics, comparative media, and 
the interplay between media and soci- 
ety. Send vita, a statement of education- 
al philosophy with regard to the role of 
media studies in a liberal arts 
institution, three letters of recommenda- 
tion, graduate transcripts, evidence of 
teaching performance and scholarl 
writing to: Chair, Media Studies Searc 
Committee, Department of Com- 
munications, Lewis & Clark College, 
Portland OR 97219. Application 
deadline is March 1, 1984. We are an 
Equal Opportunity Employer and en- 
courage the application of women and 
minorities. 








BE A PUSHER 
Push yourself into that job 
you've been looking for by 
placing and ad in E&P’s 
Positions Wanted section. 








ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLICLY TRADED communications 
company is looking for an experienced 
general manager (CEO) with an advertis- 
ing and marketing background. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be aggressive, 
possess leadership qualities, be people 
oriented, and have the knowledge and 
experience to produce a high operatin 

profit in consort with editoria 

excellence, Our daily newspaper (with 
companion TMC product) of less than 
15,000 ABC circulation, is located in 
the university community, in the midw- 
est. Position available March 31, 1984. 
Send resume and salary history to Box 
6869, Editor & Publisher. 








ATTENTION 
Advertising Managers 
We are searching for an advertising man- 
ager who wishes to become a general 
manager with total operational 
responsibilities for our 10,000 circula- 
tion daily and Sunday newspaper in Zone 
5. The successful candidate will have a 


‘| track record in all phases of newspaper 


advertising including retail and classi- 
fied. Leadership, high energy level, goal 
orientation, and the desire to be the 
best, are ail qualities that we require. 
This is a career opportunity with a well 
known newspaper oa. All replies 
held in strict confidence. Send resume 
and salary track to Box 6870, Editor & 
Publisher. 








k Community Newspapers 
of Maryland, Inc. 
PO Box 346 
Westminster, Maryland 21157 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


WORKING MANAGER for rural weekly in 
Pacific Northwest. Must be qualified to 
supervise and participate in both news 
and advertising departments. Salary, 
perforrnance bonus, full benefits plus 
_ option. Box 6888, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








DIRECTOR OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
BROADCASTS 
THE VOICE 
OF AMERICA 
The Voice of America, 
broadcasting 966 hours a week 
worldwide to over 100 million 
listeners, has an immediate 
opening for a Director of Fore- 
ign Language Broadcasts 
responsible for assisting in the 
development of foreign lan- 
guage programs to implement 
USIA/VOA public diplomacy 
policies through effective, reli- 
able and comprehensive 

broadcasting. 
Requirement: expertise in the 
field of broadcasting, news 
gathering, program production, 
and the nature of international 
mass media programming. Re- 
quires experience or training in 
the communications field. 
American citizenship required. 
Stable D.C.-based opportunity 
in the Senior Executive Service 
with compiete salary, excellent 
benefits, and travel in stimulat- 
ing, professionally high- 
standard, unique environment. 
Position will appeal to a public 
service oriented individual 
desiring opportunity to make 
major working contribution in 
international broadcasting. 
Send resume or application 
(SF-171) to: Voice of America 
Office of Personnel 
Recruitment and 
Placement Division 
Room 1192 
330 Independence Av, SW 
Washington DC 20547 
Attn: ERB-B-83-4A 
VOA is an equal opportunity 
employer. 





INTERNAL AUDITOR. 

Closely held diversified media company 
in Northern Zone 9 seeks experienced 
internal auditor. Accounting degree and 
knowledge of data processing required. 
No travel. Apply in confidence by send- 
Ss resume to Box 6839, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








WHAT HELPS US 
HELPS US 
HELP YOU 


To expedite your questions, 
claims and payments regard- 
ing classified invoices, 
please RETURN THE YEL- 
LOW COPY OF THE INVOICE 
WITH YOUR PAYMENT, and 
refer to the invoice number in 
all correspondence regard- 
ing your bill. This will assure 
proper credit to your 
account. 


THANK YOU: 
E&P CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 








ADVERTISING 





“SHOPPER” CAREERS 


Please send resume with $ history to: 
Multi-Media, 7616 Lindley Av, Reseda 
CA 91335. Or leave day and night #s at 
(213) 344-7177. 





| SALES MANAGER for two free distribu- 


tion shopping guides in Western North 
Carolina. Will be totally responsible for 
sales effort including supervising staff of 
six, hiring, training, monthly sales pro- 
motions, etc. Print Sales experience a 
must, management experience pre- 
ferred. Commission and bonuses to 
$28,000, plus benefits. Send resume 
to: Publisher, PO Box 2596, Henderson- 
vilie NC 28793. 


SALES MANAGER for free distribution 
rural newspaper in Zone 5. This publica- 
tion has a 27 year history of dynamic 
growth. Supervise sales staff of eight 
plus 2 support people. Excellent future 
opportunity with growth company. 
Aggressive newspaper background a 
must. Respond with resume and salary 
history to Box 6866, Editor & Publisher. 


SALES DIRECTOR WANTED 
Unique combination of semi-weekly 
newspaper and FM radio station in Zone 
5 seeks an aggressive working sales 
director with desire to move into general 
management in 3 to 5 years. Small rural 
community in tough competitive market. 
A real challenge with above average 
rewards. A chance to earn, learn and 
Ae with a growth oriented company. 

rite and tell us why you are our person. 
Write to Box 6925, Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 


CIRCULATION 





AD MANAGER. Available aes | 
March on small, but highly regarded 
regional newsweekly in fastest-growing 
area of Zone 1. Sales experience with 
regional, national accounts a must. Pro- 
motiona! creativity a plus. Unlimited 

ential; great place to live. Box 6735, 

ditor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
A top-notch person is needed to fill this 





RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
needed for a fast growing daily news- 
paper in extremely competitive market. 
Qualified applicant must have related 
advertising management experience. 
Good organization, people and com- 
munication skills a must. Good salary 
and MBO bonus. Zone 9. Box 6895, 


| Editor & Publisher. 





RETAIL SALES MANAGER 





challenging position of a Zone 1 daily. 


An individual with a proven record in a | 
highly competitive and complex market | 


as well as experience with TMC would be 
ideal. Outstanding leadership, motiva- | 
tional and team building skills are 
essential. We are located ina very attrac- 
tive area. Box 6849, Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED PHONEROOM 
SUPERVISOR 





The Winston-Salem (North Carolina) 


Journal/Sentinel needs an experienced | 


classified phoneroom supervisor to re- 
place a retiring 30-year veteran. We offer 
ip challenge, excellent salary/ 

nefit plan and real growth opportunity 
in a mature market that has been judged 
one of the best places to live in the 
United States. The successful candidate 
will be a peopie-oriented leader and 
motivator with strong background in 
telephone sales training and creative 
sales motivation. Respond in writing (no 
phone calls) with resume and salary his- 
pc to: Dave Tyler, Winston-Salem Jour- 
nal/Sentinel, PO Box 3159, Winston- 
Salem NC 27102. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER, experienced in 
display and national, with 28 year track 
record, seeking new challenge. (203) 
635-0110. 


EXPERIENCED Ad Director-Marketing 








| resume in con 
| tor & Publisher. 


30,000 circulation daily in fast growing 
Zone 1 market seeks a detailed person to 
lead a professional sales force of 7. Must 
be able to handle selected major 
accounts while managing administrative 
duties. An excellent ground floor oppor- 
tunity with good salary and benefit pack- 
age. Equal bat ey employer. Send 





WEEKLY VISITORS’ publication in 
beautiful tourist area seeks dynamic, 
aggressive advertising person with 
marketing background. Send resume, 
| salary and relocation requirements to 
| Box 6909, Editor & Publisher. 


| ART/GRAPHICS 








NEWSPAPER ARTIST for morning daily, | 


| circulation 310,000. Emphasis on 
| informational graphics and illustration. 
| Send resume and samples to: Wendy 
| Govier, Art Director, The Arizona 
| Sapaerle. Box 1950, Phoenix AZ 
| 85001. 





| NEWSROOM ARTIST. Quick, facile and 
| imparting readily understandable 
| information simply, appealingly and ele- 
| gantly with charts, maps, graphics; 
some illustrations. Black/white, color. 
News sense, interest a must. Range of 
samples, resume to: Charles Anderson, 
Editor, The Morning Star, Box 840, 


| 
Director for a small group in California | Wilmington NC 28402. 


pongcon ig ofa daily paper, 3 weekly pap- 
ers and 2 shoppers in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The position is second in com- 
mand in this operation and offers a great 
opportunity for growth and development 


Marketing person. Send resume, refer- 
ences and expected salary to Box 6918, 
Editor & Publisher. 





FASTEST GROWING daily in Florida, in | 


one of the fastest growing communities 
in Florida is seeking an experienced 
salesperson with ad layout ability who is | 
motivated and willing to service 
established accounts and develop new | 
accounts. Excellent company benefits. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Send | 
resume, references and salary require- 
ments to Sheila Tuttle, PO Box 1268, 
Vero Beach Florida 32961-1268. 


PUBLISHER/Sales Manager: Assume | 
overall responsibility for small, free com- 

munity newspaper in Western Virginia. 

Strong sales background is necessary to | 
pid pursue sales potential that | 
should double our revenues. For the | 
aggressive, enthused leader that enjoys | 
the challenge of building, this is ideal. | 
Base and bonus to $27,000, plus car | 
and benefits. Send resume to: | 
Vice President, PO Box 2596, Hender- 

sonville NC 28793. 








| THE SAVANNAH NEWS/PRESS is seek- 
| ing experienced, motivated and highly 
| creative graphic artist for newly created 

position of Editorial Artist. Must produce 


ly attractive graphics to clarify and en- 


| hance news stories. Must draw and 
| sketch on deadline. Must be able to work 
| independently, but also be able to listen 
to ideas and suggestions of others who | 


bios have input. Portfolio. Benefits 
include group health, life & dental 
insurance, profit sharing/retirement, 
Credit Union and vacation. Send resume 
te Personnel, PO Box 1088, Savannah 
GA 31402. 


THE NEWS ART Department of the 
Times-Picayune Publishing Corp. of 





| New Orleans is looking for a Graphic 
| Designer to design and execute | 


Lemsnyes. and imaginative color and 

black an 

responsible for other graphics as 

needed. At least 2 years experience in 
blication design is helpful. 


ail work samples and resume to: | 
George Berke, News Art Department, | 


The Times-Picayune Publishing som i 
np Howard Av, New Orleans LA 


egional | 70140 


An equal opportunity employer m/f. 








To answer box 


number ads in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Address your reply to the box number given in the ad, c/o Editor & 


Publisher, 575 Lexington Av, New 
Please be selective in the number of c 


York, NY 10022. 
lips submitted in response to an ad. 


Include only material which can be forwarded in a large manilla 
envelope. Editor & Publisher is not responsible for the return of any 
material submitted to its advertisers. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 4, 1984 


idence to Box 6834, Edi- | 





THE NEWS ART Department of the | 


Times-Picayune Publishing Corp. of 
New Orleans is looking for an Artist with 
a strong graphic design background with 
the ability to produce visually interestin 
maps, charts, and other informationa 
graphics on a daily basis. At least 2 years 
experience is helpful. 

Mail work samples and resume to: 


Berke, News Art Department, | 


The Times-Picayune Publishing 
Corporation, 3800 Howard Avenue, New 
Orleans LA 70102. 

An equal opportunity employer m/f. 


THE DETROIT NEWS seeks an artist for 





illustrate and help produce roto supple- 
ments, and illustrate fashion and other 
lifestyle stories in color. Send resume 
and ey to Mr. Gerry Storch, Accent 
Editor, T 

Detroit Mi 48231. 








white page layouts. Also | 





E & P CLASSIFIEDS 
The Industry's Marketplace 
(212) 752-7050 





ASSISTANT CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


| metro is looking for a st mana- 
gor tore ip 


ughly grounded in ail phases of 


| Circulation. 


1) Minimum 10 years experience in 
newspaper circulation. 

2) 5 years supervisory experience. 

3) College degree preferred, but not 


uired. 
4) Problem solving and long range plann- 


lus. 


ing a plu 
$35, 00 pius to start, depending on 
| I KS ‘ | experience. Exceilent benefits. Zone 9. 
its Accent section. Position requires | 
| ability to do page design, art-direct, 


Send resume and salary history to Box 
6644, Editor & Publisher. 











e Detroit News, 615 Lafayette, | 





CIRCULATION 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Dynamic motivator with proven sales 
backgro 
lenges of a competing dailies market. 
Full responsibility for district manager 


training, carrier promotion design and | 


implementation and maintenance of 
high level of customer service. 
Experience in single copy sales and a 


pny op computerized circulation | 
e 


system is desired. Send resume and let- 


ter explaining how you would meet 


} y(t these areas. We are a | 
| 40, | CIRCULATION MANAGER for pre- 
| Stigious national publication. 


000 circulation AM daily in Zone 2. 
We demand excellence. No ‘‘desk fly- 
ers,'’ please. competitive salary, 


incentive and benefit package. Ted DuV- | 


al, York Daily Record, 1750 Industrial 


| Hwy, York PA 17402. 


for a talented, experienced Advertising- | on short notice clear,’ precise and visual- | 


und who would meet the chal- | 


CIRCULATION 
MARKET 
MANAGER 


Manager needed for new 
national publication starting in 
Zone 9. Will be in charge of all 
circulation aspects—office 
staff management, sales, serv- 
ice. Knowledge of US mails 
and computers heipful. 
Exceilent opportunity for #2 
person wanting more 
responsibility and experience. 
Please forward resume and 
salary requirements to Box 
6864, Editor & Publisher. 
EOE M/F. 




















Involvement in fulfillment and promo- 
tion. Growth opportunity-experience re- 
quired. Send resumes to Box 6791, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION 
DISTRICT 
MANAGERS 


Due to recent promotions, a 
major newspaper has several 
potential openings for Circulation 
District Managers. 


If you have had managerial, supervisory and/or sales 
experience; possess the ability to train and moiivate 
independent contractors in a wide variety of 
environments (urban, suburban, rural): appreciate the 
importance of service and subscriber goodwill; have 
excellent people skills and organizational ability; are 
willing to work from 3 a.m. to 11 a.m. INCLUDING 
WEEKENDS, we would like to hear from you. 


The opportunity for advancement is excellent and the 
measurement of success will be timely delivery, car- 
rier retention and service, and customer retention. 


to: 


Send resume including salary history in confidence 


BOX 6931, Editor & Publisher. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





CIRCULATION ZONE MANAGER—Zone 
6 75,000 AM is looking for zone mana- 
ger for city zone. Minimum of 5 years 
= circulation experience required. 

climate. Excellent yom ys with a 
progressive newspaper. resume 
and salary requirements to Box 6658, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CITY CIRCULATION MANAGER 
IMMEDIATE OPENING. Experienced in 
handling Independent Adult Home 

livery and Street Sale Dealers. Salary 
low $30s. Good fringes. Large metro 
= Zone 5. Box 6861, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for Zone 5 
daily. Excellent opportunity for number 
two person who is ready to move up with 
ive company. Send resume to 

6891, Editor & Publisher. 


HOME DELIVERY MANAGER 
For 75,000 daily newspaper. We're 
seeking a professional to lead our staff of 
supervisors and district managers. A 
strong background in sales, collections 
and personnel development is required. 
We are a growth market in the Sunbelt. 











We offer excellent salary, bonuses and | 


full benefits. Send resume with salary 
history to Box 6875, Editor & Publisher. 





MIDWEST metro newspaper seeking 
aggressive leader to run our city circula- 
tion department. Applicants must be 
knowledgeable in ali phases of circula- 
tion work and have the ability to moti- 
vate. In return for your hard work we can 
offer a competitive package, pleasant 
working conditions and an opportunity to 
become part of a young, dynamic man- 
agement team. Send us a detailed 
resume including salary history. Any 
replies will be held confidential. Box 
6782, Editor & Publisher. 


SUBURBAN/COUNTRY MANAGER 





IMMEDIATE OPENING. Experienced in | 


independent Adult Dealer operation 
handling home delivery and street sales. 
Salary low $30s. Good fringes. Large 
metro area in Zone 5. Box 6862, Editor 
& Publisher. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 

We're looking for a good editor to join a 
city desk staff supervising about 25 
reporters on our Zone 2 daily and Sun- 
day. Person we're looking for must be an 
experienced supervisor and a leader, 
must know good writing and how to get it 
from others. Respond with a resume and 
a half dozen clips showing us what your 
writing is like and a letter telling us why 
you're the best candidate for the job. Box 
6837, Editor & Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE NEWS REPORTERS— 
Medium-size Florida metro daily will be 
hiring seasoned, thorough news report- 
ers early '84. Don't apply unless you've 
had two years’ daily newspaper news 
writing experience, know you're good, 
fast and could develop even greater 
potential in a fast-paced, competitive 
market. Send resume, clips, references, 
explanation of interest to Box 6751, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

















MANAGING EDITOR 
FOR ELECTRONIC 
NEWS SERVICE 


This is an opportunity for a jour- 
nalist with superior editorial 
skills and the imagination to 
apply them in the new viewdata 
electronic environment. Suc- 
cessful applicant will have five 
years news experience plus 
the ability to handle people and 
make formal presentations. 
Excellent salary and benefits. 
Send professional history and 
necessary personal details in 
letter form to Gayle Asuncion, 
Comtex Scientific Corporation, 
850 Third Av, New York City 
10022. 























EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED copy editor for features 
desk. Flair for attractive layouts, solid 
editing skills required. Minimum 3 years 
experience. Heavy work load for 90,000 





ples to John Rossello, Features Editor, 
Gazette Telegraph, PO Box 1779, 30S. 


Pros: St., Colorado Springs CO 





ENTERTAINMENT WRITER—qualified 
to cover contemporary music, including 
so and country. Must be able to cover 

eaking entertainment news stories, 
analyze music trends, write features and 
reviews. Two years experience preferred. 


Senc| resume and clips to Box 6902, | 


Editor & Publisher. 











BUSINESS and financial writer wanted. 
Daily newspaper experience a must. 
Copy editing experience on VDTs a plus. 
Must be adaptable and able to handle 
varied tasks within a small team on a 





DESK EDITORS 

The best newspaper in one of the na- 
tion's last competitive markets is 
expanding its copy desk. We’re seeking 
copy editors who know how to write head- 
lines, lay out pages and use color. Two to 
five years of desk experience and some 
reporting preferred. Weekends, nights. 
salary and benefits package. We 
— you'll use your talents, 
jevelop your skills and never be bored at 
this state capital newspaper. Resumes 
and tearsheets to Phil Sayre, The Tren- 
ton — 0 Box 847, Trenton NJ 





EXECUTIVE EDITOR 

for 50,000 to 100,000 hy located 
east of the Mississippi. Publisher wants 
hands-on editor, with strong interest in 
local news. Some editing background a 
must. Prefer some experience on a met- 
to. Please send full resume with any 
geographic bias to: 

CRAIG AMMERMAN & ASSOCIATES 
Executive Search Consultants 
1909 Cinnaminson Av 
Cinnaminson NJ 08077 


| All replies held in strict confidence. 





EDITOR SOUGHT for weekly newsletter 
on oil production technology. Journalism 
degree or background necessary. some 
experience in the oil industry preferred. 
Excellent benefits on top of salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Send 
resume to Enhanced Recovery Week, 
1401 Wilson Blvd, Suite 910, Arlington 
VA 22209. 


EDITORIAL WRITER 
Conservative, prolific, intelligent, philo- 
sophical. If you are all that, plus you area 
solid writer with at least 3 years 
experience, we'd like to talk to cg about 
our editorial page editor's job. It’s a one- 





; person department handling editorial 


writing, letters to the editor, selection of 
columns and cartoons for the daily edito- 
rial pages and some layout. We're a 


| 43,000 morning daily in the competitive 


major city daily. Succinct writing, | 


plus daily. Apply with resume and sam- | Seed, accuracy and capacity to dig up 


the facts are needed to do this job in a 
competitive market. Send resume to Box 
6865, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS WRITER 





| The Airport Press, a monthly newspaper | 


metro/St. Louis market. Send letter, 
resume, and 3-5 samples of your work to 
Harriet Simpson, Editor, News- 
Democrat, PO Box 427, Belleville iL 
62222. No telephone calls. 


EDITORIAL WRITER sought by 40,000 
Illinois daily to write editorials, lay out 
editorial pages, take an interest in com- 
munity. Experienced journalist with con- 
servative political views required. Send 
resume and clips to Box 6901, Editor & 
Publisher. 





COPY EDITOR 
Accepting applications with 3 refer- 
| ences, for experienced, talented copy 
| editor. Must try out. Send resumes to 
| Clair Cobb, News Editor, Arizona 
| Segnvlic, Box 1950, Phoenix AZ 
85001. 


| 
| 





| COPY EDITOR 

| The Gazette Telegraph, Colorado's 
| Sweepstakes Award winner for general 
| excellence for the past two years, needs 
| an experienced copy editor. Send 
; resume and a few samples of layout, 
| headline writing to riety ati Assis- 
' tant Managing Editor/News, Gazette 
| Telegraph, 30 S. Prospect St., Colorado 
Springs CO 80901. 


COMPUTER MAGAZINE WRITER 

| Writer for rapidly growing computer 
| Magazine to write about IBM mini com- 
; puters in a business environment. 
| Excellent writing skills and knowledge of 
| IBM systems. 34 / 36 / 38 required. 
| Send resume and salary requirements to 
om Box 6859, Editor & Pub- 
| lisher. 


| COPY EDITOR with management poten- 
| tial. Strong word skills, strong people 
| Skills, good news judgment, flair for 
| design. Small daily in sophisticated 
| NYC-area market. Send letter, resume 
| = clips to Box 6878, Editor & Pub- 
| lisher. 


| CITY EDITOR—IIlinois daily looking for 
| candidate with solid news judgment, 
| ne writing skills, ability to work hard, 
| ead people and take charge of a young 
| and talented staff. Midwest candidates 

only. We offer a bright future, good salary 
| and benefits. Editor experience pre- 

ferred, but we are willing to recognize 
| that person who is ready to move into 

poop eigen Resume, salary history 
| and clips. All replies confidential. Box 
| 6894, Editor & Publisher. 














EDITOR 


Established Southern California pub- | 
lisher of national trade publications | 


needs editor to assume responsibility for 
monthly business-oriented magazine. 
Must have solid magazine experience, 


proven writing and editing skills, ability | 


to direct editorial content, good business 


| sense and intuitive skill to create how-to 


reporting on the exciting airline industry, | 


seeks writer with 3 years experience to 


join staff consisting of top US aviation | 


writers. Travel possible. Good growth 


potential. Send immediately resume, | 


clips and salary histo 
Dept. J, 161-15 


| Jamaica NY 11434. 











PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


All purpose writer for major energy corporation in 
the Sun Belt. Qualifications: Innovative writing styl- 
e; Minimum of three years experience in news, 
business publications and/or speech writing; Abil- 
ity to advise and interact with top management as to 
public employee communications messages. 

Please send resumes and samples to: 

Box 6912, Editor & Publisher 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 








to Airport Press, | 
ockaway Blvd, | 


| editorial package directed to sales and 
profit. Will supervise small staff and be | 


responsible for assigning freelance 
material. Send letter and resume with 
Salary requirement to Box 6909, Editor 


& Publisher. Al! replies held in confi- | 


dence. 





EDITOR, expanding weekly newspaper | 


| group seeks experienced layout and 


| copyeditor. Leadership, editin 
| good writing skills essential. 


and 
trong 
management skills and a commitment to 


pay community journalism a must. | 
requirements to | 


nd resume and sala 
Times Newspapers, 8033 Frankfort Av, 
Philadelphia PA 19136, Attn: R.T. 
Smylie. 





EDITOR to manage six person staff for 


| 12,000 circulation tri-weekly, soon to 


become daily. Located in the magnifi- 
cent Ozark Mountains. Applicants 
should have management experience 
and be skilled at writing, page layout and 
have good local news judgment. Send 
resume, writing samples and salary re- 
quirements to: Publisher, Baxter Bulle- 
tin, PO Drawer A, Mountain Home AR 
72653. 


| COPY EDITOR with 2 years desk or 
eng sa topo for 30,000 circula- 

tion CT AM daily. 

Sports reporter, college graduate, some 

| experience preferred. Send resume to 

| Box 6916, Editor & Publisher. 


CITY EDITOR 





| Zone 5 17,000 daily is looking for some- 


one with innovative, exciting ideas and 
the ability to put them into words and 
phics. Someone with the ability to 
2 organize a 14-person newsroom 
and the motivation to accomplish it. 
Someone who knows writing, editing and 
layout and the ability to teach those tal- 
| ents to others. Demanding? Very! This is 
not a 9-5 job. Union newsroom. Send 
| resume, work samples, references and 
sala ges by February 20 to 
| Box 6915, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURES WRITER 

Features writer for award-winning life- 
style section of 24,000 NC daily. Must 
be able to produce feature ideas and 
' transiate them into stories that ask to be 
| read. Experience as arts and drama critic 
helpful. Job includes some layout and 
headline writing duties. Submit resume, 
— samples and salary requirements 
to Mike Arnholt, Features Editor, The 
Fayetteville Times, PO Box 849, Fayet- 
teville NC 28302. 


| GENERAL ASSIGNMENT reporter for 
' New York all VDT weekly. Features and 
in-depth articles on local controversy. 
Box 6860, Editor & Publisher. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 4, 1984 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





EXPERIENCED editorial writer. Mini- 
mum 2 years on daily, moderate-liberal, 
original in ideas and style. Send resume, 
10 samples to: Hap Cawood, Dayton Dai- 
ly News, Dayton OH 45401. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER to cover 
vo and city government for a 
12,900-circulation, 6-day, PM paper in 
Northeastern Oregon. News staff of 15. 
Editor Mike Forrester, East Oregonian, 
PO Box 1089, Pendleton OR 97801. 
(503) 276-2211. 


FARM REPORTER for 17,000 circula- 
tion 6-day daily. Must have either agri- 
culture training or a farm background 
and some reporting experience. Send 








resume and clips to Managing Editor, | 


Worthington Daily Globe, Box 639, 
Worthington MN 56187. 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL WRITER—75,000 com- 
bination daily and Sunday, Zone €. Con- 
servative philosophy and strong writing 
skills required. College degree and news- 
ac journalism experience necessary. 

nowledge of and interest in political 
science and economics helpful. All 
inquiries confidential. Please list work 
experience and salary requirements. Box 
6928, Editor & Publisher. 





SUNBELT—40,000 7 day AM seeking 
cream of the crop for —— editor 
post. Proven journalism and manage- 
ment capabilities a must. Task of man- 
aging more than 40 persons for 
established, reputable newspaper is a 
demanding one. Save your time and ours 
if you are not among the best available. 
Box 6873, Editor & Publisher. An equal 
opportunity empioyer. 








“HOW TO GET HIRED IN JOURNAL- 


ISM" For information, write: Northwest | 
Marketirig Limited, Box 3658-J, Lacey 
83. | recent J-Grad. 


WA 985 





IMMEDIATE OPENING for photo- | f 
99, Orion IL 
mphasis on feature and human interest | 

stories. Some hard news reporting. Head | 

rt of job. 


journalist at 6000 circulation weekly. 


writing, layout, paste-up also 
nd resume to Pubiisher, 
News, Carbondale PA 18407. 


rbondale 





IF YOU CAN write lively heads and be | 


‘wugh on copy under deadline pressure, 
there's a spot for you on our copy desk. 


And there's further opportunity for | 
talented copy editors at The Daily Rec- | 


ord, a paper on the cutting edge of the 
color graphics revolution. Desk 
experience required. Contact Tom Bag: 
ley, News Editor, The Daily Record, 


(201) 538-3030. 





IF YOU ARE hard-working, sincere, and | 


a team player, we have reporting job for 
We value creativity and initiative. 


The ability to get it right under deadline | 
ure a must. This is a general report- | 


ing job, including hard news, features, 
and sports. Photography a plus. Our 
weekly is located in tropical South Flor- 


ida’s sugar country. Letter and resume to | v , 
| design and have the latest in color and | 


Jim Jones, The Clewiston News, PO Box 
1236, Clewiston FL 33440. 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER 
Two good solid years of significant 
reporting experience may be your key toa 
spot on our po bray 46,000 
Southeastern daily. We're loo 





also tackle the bigger stories on our 


ional police beat. Tell us about your- | 
self and inciude salary requirements and | 
some samples of your work. Send materi- | 


als to Ted Como, Acting Managing Edi- 
tor, Kingsport Times-News, Box 479, 
Kingsport TN 37663. No phone calls 
please. 





LIFESTYLES WRITER—newspaper with | 
110,000 Sunday circulation seeks per- | REPORTERS, we can offer you opportu- | 

nity in the Florida sunshine if you have | 
| the talent to write for our weekly commu- | 


| nity newspapers. We are looking for 


son with outstanding writing talent, good 
reporting instincts and keen sense of 
what interests the reader. At least two 
years experience required. Send resume 


and writing samples to Box 6903, Editor | 
| 


& Publisher. 





MANAGING EDITOR—We're looking for | 


a hard working, shirt sleeve managing 
editor who will lead our staff of 
example. Must demonstrate exceilent 
writing and editing skills, a flair for good, 
accurate headlines and a solid back- 
ground in creative layout. We're located 
ina fast growing highly competitive mar- 
ket on beautiful Lake Pontchartrain just 
30 minutes from downtown New 
Orleans. Send resume age | history 
of earnings to Lg! Maddox, The Dail 
Sentry-News, PO Box 910, Slidell! 
70459. 


| the live entertainment trade. Experience | 
Park Place, Morristown NJ 07960; | 


| wants to update its applicant file for the 


king for | 
someone who can handle the routine and | f : 
| and a letter telling us how you thin 


b j 
Y | 6500 circulation seeking responsible, | 
| top-notch reporter. Send resume, writ- 


| Zone 1. 
| 419, Madawaska ME 04756. 


| RAPIDLY GROWING college town daily 
| seeks reporter and desk person with 
| experience. Call or write Managing Edi- | 
| ~ Daily Star, Box 1149, Hammond LA 


SPORTS EDITOR, FEATURE WRITER— | 
We are a weekly newspaper seeking a top | 
journalist/photographer. Would consider | 
end resume, samples | 
and salary requirements to Tim Evans, | 
Evans Printing and Publishing, PO Box | 
1273. 

| 


OUTDOORS EDITOR, for fastest- | 
rowing daily agg 374 in Texas | 
206,000 Sunday; 140,000 daily). | 
Would be in charge of organizing daily | 
outdoors coverage and pte ag | 
Sunday Outdoors section. Knowledge o 
hunting, fishing, beating and camping | 
required. Please send bromo a to | 
San Antonio Light, Sports Department, | 
PO Box 161, San Antonio TX 78291. | 


PUBLISHER’S OPPORTUNITY 
With leading weekly news magazine for 








necessary as publisher of trade 
magazine. Strong background in sales, 
sales promotion and sales management 
is required. Stock options make this an 
outstanding opportunity for the right per- 
son with this oy company located in 
= Sunbelt. Box 6877, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


PROGRESSIVE Pacific NW 25,000 AM 








news desk. We strongly emphasize 


electronic equipment. Salary range $18- | 


| $21,000. At least three years | 


— necessary. Box 6927, Editor | 
& Publisher. 


REPORTERS to staff local news oriented | 
weekly in San Francisco Bay area. Plans 
late '84 start up. Send resume, or 

a 





nowepeoe’ should cover local news to 
Box 6898, Editor & Publisher. 





REPORTER—award winning weekly in 
dynamic community seeks full time 
reporter with some editing experience. 
Send resume, clips to Managing Editor, 
PO Box 321, Oid Greenwich CT 06870. 





experienced J-school grads. Please send | 


resume and clips to: 
THE GOLD COAST GROUP 
455 NW 35th Street 
Boca Raton FL 33431 





REPORTER/Northern Maine weekly with | 


ing —_— and salary requirements to: , 


imes, 696 W. Main St., PO Box 





0404; ((504) 345-2333). 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 4, 1984 


SUNDAY EDITOR 
Zone 2 AM in the 165,000 circulation 
range seeks a Sunday editor who can 
supervise copy desk on Fridays and Sat- 
urdays and who can provide imagination 
and creative so | for our award- 
winning newspaper. The person we're 
seeking has several years supervisory 


experience, strong conceptual abilities | with 


and the capacity not only to spot what's 
wrong with a story but also to fix it. 
R nsibilities also include overseeing 
production of business, entertainment 


ed 

not crucial. Box 6835, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

STRINGERS sought nationwide for 
Washington DC daily newsletters on 
education. Want people who can take 
assignments as well as initiate stories. 
Our subscribers range from the US 
education department to local schools 
and colleges. Send resume and 5 clips 
to: Roberta Weiner, Assistant Editor, 
Education Daily/Higher Education Daily, 
1300 N. 17th, Arlington VA 22209. No 
phone calls please. 


STAFF WRITER with at least 5 years 
experience desired for respected west 
coast regional trade publication. Prefer 
business and/or financial marketing 
experience with strength in news report- 
ing rather than feature writing. Located 
near downtown Los Angeles. Send 
resume and salary requirements to Man- 
aging Editor, Box 6876, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. Public relations experience not 
sufficient for application. 








and Sunday opinion sections. Knowl- | 
of graphics and production useful | 


EDITORIAL 
| 


METRO EDITOR 

Zone 5 afternoon daily (42,000) and 
| Sunday (46,000) seeks highly organized 
| and responsible individual to supervise 
| regional editors and act as editor's liason 
| to middie management and staff. Varied 
| duties include considerable detail work 
| involving short-and long-range story 
budgets, ongoing evaluation interviews 
newsroom staff, leading daily news- 
| paper critique, editing and generai trou- 
shooting. Strong journalism back- 
| ground essential. Send resume and sa!- 
+s begguea to Box 6900, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





| NEWS EDITOR for growing community 
tri-weekly newspaper, choice Western 
NC location. Top person with strong 
news background. Daily experience a 


plus. Perhaps #2 person to move 
' up. Call (704) 452-0661 or write Editor, 
| The Mountaineer, PO Drawer 129, 
Waynesville NC 28786. 


NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS Often 
need qualified people in ail 
, departments. Our free referral service is 
| available. Send in your resume and we 
| will use it to fulfill inquiries from our 
| Newspapers. NEW ENGLAND NEWS- 
| PAPER ASSOCIATION, INC, 223 Derby 
St, Salem MA 01970. 


NEWS EDITOR 
| We're looking for a creative, dedicated 
, desk chief and #2 person for a morning 
| tabloid in a competitive mid-sized mar- 
ket. Resume, 3 layout samples and brief 
| Statement on the role of a daiiy to Editor, 
| News-Chronicle, Box 2467, Green Bay 
| Wi 54306. 














from major newspapers, 


cussing careers. 


conferees. 





MINORITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND RECENT GRADS! 


Come to the 
NEWSDAY MINORITY 
JOB OPPORTUNITY CONFERENCE 
L.i.U./C.W. Post Campus 
Greenvale, N.Y. 
February 25 & 26 


For job and internship interviews with 50 recruiters 


news services or newspa- 


per groups (including The New York Times, New 
York Daily News, The Chicago Sun-Times, The Bos- 
ton Globe, The Dow Jones Newspaper Fund, Atlanta 
Journal & Constitution, The Wall Street Journal, The 
Washington Post, The Record, The Tennessean, 
Capital Cities Comm., The Miami Herald) for cur- 
rent and future entry-level jobs as reporters, pho- 
tographers, copy editors, news assistants plus 
two days of workshops with minority journalists dis- 


Journalism major not required. No charge. Free lun- 
cheons Saturday and Sunday with prominent speak- 
ers and recruiters. Housing discounts available to 


Send immediately for registration information: Minor- 
ity Job Opportunity Conference, Community Affairs 
Department, Newsday, Long Island, N.Y. 11747. 
(516) 454-2183 Registration deadline: February 13. 

















HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


MARKETING 


PROMOTION 





NEWS EDITOR 
If you have good news sense, an eye for 
graphics and the capacity to spot holes 
in stories, you might be the person to 
take over as news editor on our 85,000 
circulation Zone 2 morning daily. Our 
news editor must be able to manage a 
copy desk staff, deal with production 
and deadline pressures and know what's 
news and how to play it. We're looking for 
someone who can sell and maintain 
—* Box 6836, Editor & Pub- | 
t : j 








THE SACRAMENTO BEE, a 225,000) 
AM daily in California's capitol, is look- 
ing for top talent to join its features 
department. 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR needed to 
supervise a staff of eight covering every- 
thing from San Francisco to Lake Tahoe. 
Solid entertainment background 
essential. Must have strong managerial 
and copy editing skills. 


TV COLUMNIST needed who can write | 
his/her way out of a slow news day as well | 
as deliver the kind of ongoing TV cover- ' 

the best columnists muster. Sac- | 
ramento, the 21st largest TV market, is | 
now being wired for cable. We're looking | 
for a personality with strong columnist | 
experience. | 


FEATURES WRITER needed to cover an | 
unlimited variety of stories. Must write | 
quickly and with style. Solid background | 
in the field required. | 





Competitive salary and benefits. All repi- | 
ies held in confidence. Apply in writing 
to: The Sacramento Bee, Personnel 
Department, PO Box 15770, Sac- 
ramento CA 95852. An equal opportu- 
nity employer. 


WRITER/DESK person needed for award 
winning special sections/special project 
staff. Reporting, copy editing, page iay- | 
out and photography experience neces- | 
sary. Contact Nelder Dawson, Personnel | 
Director at Alexandria Daily Town Talk, | 
PO Box 7558, Alexandria LA 71306; | 
(318) 487-6406. An equal opportunity | 
employer. | 


WESTERN NEWSPAPERS, INC, a group 
of two dailies, three twice-weeklies and 
three weekly newspapers in Central and | 
Western Arizona is accepting applica- | 
tions for anticipated openings for editors | 
and reporters. Include clips and salary | 
requirements with cover letter and | 
resume. Send to: Charlie Waters, PO Box | 
312, Prescott AZ 86302. | 
| 
WANTED: ALIVE! j 
The most talented, experienced, | 
enthusistic reporter to cover daily police/ | 
fire beat for the 1983 Pulitzer prize | 
winning Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, a | 
Knight-Ridder newspaper. Looking for | 
someone who hates to get beat on a} 
story, loves the police beat and can do | 
investigative pieces and write features as | 
well as cover the daily fires, accidents | 
and crimes that come with the job. | 
Applicants should have three to five | 











SPORTS DESK MAN 
Fast-growing morning tabloid in major 
Zone 2 market seeking top-quality desk 
man to oversee inside operation. Must 
have strong copy editing skills, creative 
layout ability and proven leadership 

ualities. Excellent references a must. 
spond with resume, references and 
— to Box 6694, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


SPORTS AND NEWS writer for 9000 





| Circulation daily newspaper. Send letter, 


resume and clips to Jack Morris, Dail 
Union, Box 129, Junction City K 
66441. 





THE TIMES-PICAYUNE/The States- 
Item of New Orleans is seeking copy edi- 
tors. Candidates should have at least two 
years of copy desk experience, they 
should be abie to demonstrate a strong 
command of the English Language and 
we ability to write bright, accurate head- 
ines. 

Ali copy desk positions require evening 
work. Send resume to: The Times- 
Picayune/The States-ltem, The Per- 
sonnel Manager, 3800 Howard Avenue, 
New Orleans LA 70140. 

An equal opportunity employer m/f. 


20,000 TEXAS Gulf Coast PM daily 
seeks news editor strong on layout, 
Graphics, editing and headlines, with 
VDT experience and management ability 
to head universa! copy desk. Also n 
copy editor with minimum 1 year 
experience, wire desk preferred, and 
reporter with minimum 1 year 
experience for suburban beat covering 3 
adjacent communities. Resume, work 
samples, employment requirements and 
references to Bob Houston, Managing 
Editor, Port Arthur News, PO Box 789, 
Port Arthur TX 77641-0789. 


THE AMERICAN LAWYER, a National 
i Award-winning monthly, 
seeks an editor of staff-written feature- 
length stories. At least two years’ sen 
experience is required. Respond by mai 
only to Stephen J. Adler, re Edi- 
tor, The American Lawyer, 205 Lexing- 
ton Av, New York NY 10016. 











ENGINEER 


ASSISTANT General Manager, large 
midwestern corporate sales and 
rchasing company. 

equires graduate engineer with media 
related sales experience. Newspaper 
a a real plus. 

trong sales, organizational. and man- 
agement skills a must. Send resume, 
cover letter and salary history to PO Box 
#203, Cincinnati Ohio 45201. 








ENGINEERING MANAGER 


Leading newspaper seeks a creative, | 


a sa solving electronic engineer to 
Associate Director Systems Support. 
Must have BSEE degree, minimum 5 

rs experience with numeric analog 


controls, plus digital and computer | 


interfacing. Supervisory experience 





years daily experience on police and | necessary. Pressroom systems helpful. 


Editor, The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, pensation package up to $50,000 and 
600 W. Main St, Fort Wayne IN 46802. | outstanding benefits. Suburban, mid- 


An equal opportunity employer. | Atlantic location. All replies held in strict 





expanding our newsstaff. The following | Publisher. 
Positions are open: sports layout and | 
copy editor, news layout and copy editor, | 
business writer, photographer. Mini- | FREELANCE 

mum three years daily experience. West 

Coast — preferred. Salary range | CARTOONISTS—We are looking for 
$539-$646 per week. Send sampies, | humor worldwide. Please submit your 
resume to Robert Fink, ——<— Editor, | samples and information to Alpha Pub- 
The Press Democrat, PO Box 569, Santa lications, Inc., 1079 Route 202, Center 
Rosa CA 95402. No phone calls. EOE. | Square PA 19422; (215) 277-8787. 
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- - - | confidence. Forward resume and letter, | 
WE'RE GOING AM in April and are | including salary to Box 6880, Editor & | 


MARKETING RESEARCH 
MANAGER 
The Seattle Times, a major metro, is 
— a marketing research manager. 
Needed is an individual with the follow- 
ing background: 


1. Experience with consumer product 
forecastin 


ris Familiarity with multi-media | 


research. 

3. Excellent communication and presen- 
tation skills. 

4. 3-5 years supervisory/managerial 
experience. 

5. Marketing or economics degree pre- 
ferred, but not required. 

6. Familiarity with media sales. 


$30-35,000 to start, depending on 
experience. Excellent benefits. If you 


meet position requirements, please send | 
resume and salary history to R.C. Follett, | 


The Seattle Times, PO Box 70, Seattle 
WA 98111. No phone calls, please. 


| M/F/H An Equal Opportunity Employer 





PRESSROOM 


PRINTING PLANT FOREMAN with Com- 
munity SC experience. Must be hands- 
on person with knowledge of process 
color. Experience in mailroom equip- 
ment a plus. Quality conscious, mecha- 
nically strong. Able to motivate people. 
Contact Len Lake; (203) 354-2261 or 
write The Housatonic Valley Publishing 
Company, 11 Boardman Terrace, New 
Milford CT 06776. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN. Must 
have STRONG background in front end 











| systems and ITU environment. ECRM 


system with advantage ad setter, good 
opportunity for the right person, with 
bottom line knowledge. EXCELLENT 
SALARY AND BENEFITS. Box 6825, 
Editor & Publisher. 


DIRECTOR, NEWSPAPER SYSTEMS 
Immediate opening for director of corpo- 





rate production/technical services. | 


Extensive working experience in all 


hases of newspaper operations— | 
yond the basic production/technical | 


aspects. Proven managerial skills a 
necessity. Must be able to look beyond 
our basic business to new distribution 
methods; satellite/microwave tech- 
nology; pagination; computer and new 
press applications. Please send resume 
outlining experience, education and sal- 
ary requirements to: 
Human Resources 
Lee Enterprises 
130 East 2nd Street 
Davenport IA 52801 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


GENERAL PRINTER 
Hot type and cold type. Salary negoti- 
able. Possibility of buying into the busi- 
ness. Zone 2. Respond to ‘Box 6832, 
Editor & Publisher. 





PROMOTION MANAGER 

The Sacramento Bee, a 225,000 daily 
and 255,000 Sunday newspaper in one 
of the nation’s fastest growing markets, 
has an immediate opening for a PROMO- 
TION MANAGER. Previous daily news- 

per promotion experience preferred. 

le're looking for an ambitious, aggres- 
sive and innovative manager who can 
promote effectively in a competitive 
market. Strong verbal, writing and man- 
| agerial skills are essential. Must be able 
to communicate effectively with all 
levels of management, as well as outside 
ad agency. Thorough knowledge of radio, 
outdoor and tv promotion necessary. 
Competitive salary and benefits. All repl- 
ies held in strict confidence. Send letter 
and resume to Joanna Stratton, Per- 
sonnel Director, The Sacramento Bee, 
PO Box 15779, Sacramento CA 95852. 
| An equal opportunity employer. 


PROMOTION MANAGER 

If you're now second in command at a 
| medium to large daily in a competitive 
| market and ready to assume a bigger 
| challenge, we have an immediate 
opening for a promotion manager. 
| Candidates should have (3-5) years 
| experience in newspaper advertising 
| and/or circulation sales promotion. 
| Understanding of newspaper market 
| research i Marketing background 
| preferred. Strong copy writing, com- 
| munications and/or public relations 
| skills are essential. We are a 50,M+ 
| daily newspaper in Zone 2. Send 
| resume, including salary history to Box 
| 6922, Editor & Publisher. 


| 
| PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MEDIA RELATIONS staff associate 
sought by Bread for the World, a Chris- 
' tian citizens’ lobby on food and hunger 
issues, to shape and implement BFW 
| strategy with national secular and 
| religious media. Christian faith perspec- 
| tive essential. Professional media 
| experience preferred. Salary based on 
| need. Send resume, writing samples 
| with 3 professional references b 
, February 10 to: Sharon Pauling, 
| 802 ae Island Av, NE, Wash 














. B ° 
ington 


| DC 20018. 





SALES 


; SHOPPER or newspaper salesman 
| needed for new project in Zone 5 by 
| existing daily newspaper. Must be en- 

treprenaurial and capable of selling to 
| both large and small advertisers, as well 
| aS running small but see staff. We 
| are looking for a top-flight person who 
| can work himself into a high-paying post 
| while starting with above-average earn- 

ings. Send resume and detailed letter 

about your past achievements to Box 
| 6753, Editor & Publisher. 


SALES MANAGER 

| Central Mass Media (the 139th fastest 

| growing company in the USA according 

| to Inc. Magazine) is looking for a sales 

| manager for our urban weekl 
osition 








news- 





PRODUCTION DIRECTOR 


dail 1 | Production Director for North San Diego 
investigative stories. Send resume and ' We offer professional environment with | 
clips to Richard Battin, Metropolitan , state-of-the-art equipment, a com- | 


daily newspaper; 35,000 circulation. 
Responsibilities include production 
planning and budgeting; press, camera, 
composing and distribution. Experience 


| with Goss Urbanite press preferred. | 


Minimum 5 years newspaper production 


experience required. Box 6793, Editor & | 
| Publisher. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES SUPERVISOR 





for joint operating facility. Requires TAL- 
STAR/GA maintenance experience. 
Opportunity for advancement in great 
working environment. Send resume to: 


Personnel Department, Hawaii News- | 
ny agency, PO Box 3350, Honolulu | 
| 96801. 


| paper, Worcester Magazine. 

| Ives supervision of 10 person staff. 
i Ifyou are intelligent, driven, know how to 
| sell and how to teach others how to sell, 
| contact Dan Kaplan today at (617) 799- 
| pet e write: Box 1000, Worcester MA 
| . 








CIRCULATE YOUR SERVICES 
to the 
Newspaper !ndustry! 

E & P CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate with the 
World's Largest 
Newspaper Audience! 
Call (212) 752-7050 
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HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





SALES 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





SPACE SALES—Part-Time—For 
industrial trade publication, contacts to 
be made by phone. Must have sales rep 

experience. Ideal for retired person. 
= resume to Box 6911, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





SALES MARKETING 

We are seeking a sales person with at 
least 3 years experience in newsprint, 
kraft paper or ag sales for North- 
eastern markets. Candidate must have 
the ability to relate to all newspaper 
operational departments such as 
advertising, production and circulation, 
etc. Excellent company paid benefits. 
Salary commensurate with experience 

lus performance bonuses awarded. 

lease send resume to Box 6868, Editor 
& Publisher. 


ARTS REPORTER/EDITOR position 
sought by Denver-based writer/editor. 
12 years experience in daily newspaper, 
corporate and university writing/editing. 
Some art museum and travel experience. 
=— in English and art. Excellent 
writing and editing skills, meticulous 
oe and grammarian. Contact Kathy 

rbacher, 2330 S. Kearney 304, Denver 
CO 80222. Phone (303) 759-8232 eve- 
nings, weekends. 


AWARD WINNING ty gener repor- 
ter with 10 years daily newspaper 
experience is looking for a job on an 
py gh newspaper or news magazine. 
| have won state bar association awards 
the past two years. Box 6899, Editor & 
Publisher. 








BUSINESS COLUMNiST—Experienced 





E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE JOBS 
FOR NEWSPAPER PEOPLE 








POSITIONS 
WANTED 


writer, editor will do local col- 
umn covering and interpreting your 
area's financial, economic 
developments. pnowledgeen yet 
understandable. Box 6830, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER, 3 years on 
weeklies, seeks job on small daily or 
weekly any Zone; (813) 366-5013. 








EXPERIENCED weekly editor, reporter, 
photographer seeks move up to Zone 9 
daily. Prefer city or education beat. 
CNPA, John Swett awards. Box 6826, 
Editor & Publisher. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


AD DIRECTOR seeks new challenge. 
Strong performer with broad back- 
ground. Age mid-thirties, presently em- 
ployed. Box 6885, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL MANAGER: 

37. Seven years experience heading 
small 6-day daily newspaper based mul- 
tiple publication operation in highly 
competitive Michigan market. Back- 
ground includes hands-on training in all 
newspaper departments and general 
management training at Knight-Ridder 
group papers, BS in Business. Desire 
similarly responsible and challenging 
position with organization offering furth- 
er career growth possibilities. Box 6910, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PROVEN #1 or 2 man on small to 
medium size daily with emphasis on 
advertising, but know every department 
front door to delivery. Available two 
weeks. Box 6919, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Circulation executive interested in the 
director's slot with medium size daily. 
Skills in human resource management, 
district manager training, bu geting, 
ABC, carrier training, TMC, daily and 
Sunday delivery, sales promotion, and 
managing a computerized circulation 
department. Credentials reflect circula- 
tion -_ and achievement of major 
circulation projects. Excellent resume 
and career history. First class refer- 
ences. Box 6841, Editor & Publisher. 


DO YOU NEED AN EXPERIENCED MAN- 
AGER OR SUPERVISOR—with TMC- 
shopper, daily-weekly sales know how? | 
am ready to relocate. Box 6818, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED Circulator seeking 
position as home delivery, eng or 
promotion manager on medium or large 
metro. References upon request. Box 
6783, Editor & Publisher. 


TRAVELING JOB wanted. Circulation 
man. 30 years experience Zone 7 dail- 
ies. Box 6921, Editor & Publisher. 
































| SELL PAPERS: In five years my people- 
oriented daily column drew more com- 
ment and mail than rest of staff com- 
bined; won perhaps more feature, news 
and sports awards than any newsman in 
state. Best-read feature in 60,000 daily 
with 92% readership, ahead of local 
sports and obits, way ahead of syndi- 
cated writers. Write funny, sad, angry as 
needed. Good public speaker, consider 
promotion part of the job. Students in my 
college-level writing course sold to Time 
before semester's end. Now working in 
corporate PR and writing weekly column 
for nearby daily. Looking for paper on 
move that wants visible, attention- 
getting columnist to boost paper and 
work with young writers. Prefer North- 
east, will talk to anyone. Since | don’t 
want to anger present employer, i'll ask 

write Box 6907, Editor & Publisher. 
"Il send resume, lots of samples, what- 
ever else you need. 


MY HEADLINES not only sing, they 
shout, scream, weep, snicker, chortle 
and even guffaw. 9 years desk; wire, re- 
write pro; slot, makeup major dailies. 
Box 6897, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSROOM PRO seeks management 
position—Strong writer, columnist, copy 
editor, layout man—Solid experience in 
management and administration. Box 
6924, Editor & Publisher. 











FIRST-RATE editor, 10 years in commu- 
nity journalism, seeks to run newsroom 
on 20,000+ daily, Zones 1,2,3. Box 
6786, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURES/Entertainment writer with 
more than 10 years experience, 
including associate editorship of leisure 
magazine. Have lifelong experience in 
entertainment field plus experience writ- 
ing lifestyle features and cooking col- 
umn. Have covered everything in 
entertainment field from Rolling Stones 
to Ringling Brothers. Have freelanced for 
national publications. Good clips avail- 
able. Box 6882, Editor & Publisher. 


FOOD/FEATURE WRITER, 30, seeks 
position as editor of food, living, feature 

or entertainment section in Zone 3 or 4. 
ABJ and 5 years experience on daily and 
—_ papers. Box 6896, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 
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COLUMNIST—Light, bright and witty, 
but | have a provocative side, too. | reach 
eae. Now on Zone 3 daily. Box 6872, 
ditor & Publisher. 


RELIGION and lifestyles editor/writer 

ition on larger newspaper or 
periodical. 6 2 years’ experience on 
= dailies. Box 6883, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








RADIO REPORTER looking to break into 
+y3 media on small or midsize paper. 
pe — on ae 
paper. Prefer Zone 2. Mike Reuther, 
oes W. Penn St, Muncy PA 17756; 
(717) 546-5204. 


SPORTSWRITER seeking a position with 

a daily. Have two years experience in 

college sports information and pro sports 

ere g Write to Russ Meisner, 10270 
. 74th Pl., Arvada CO 80005. 


SMALL DAILY business editor-general 
reporter wants to advance in news, edit- 
ing, management. 8-year veteran likes 
Bob Baker pre-writing, photos. Box 
6829, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS COPY EDITOR wants desk job 
on daily in 20,000-60,000 range. Have 
done ail on small daily four years. Don’t 
olga by. Box 6904, Editor & Pub- 














SPORTSWRITER seeks job in Cleveland 
area. Strong on grammar, copy editing, 
layout. 4 years sports editor of small 


newspaper. Box 6908, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





SUNSHINE STATE DAILIES—Texas 
metro deskman seeks to return to Flor- 
ida, where he worked 4 years on a metro 
as reporter/copy editor. Fourteen years of 
experience on dailies including work as 
city editor, columnist, wire editor and 
somone editor. MA in journalism. Box 
6914, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP AUSTRALIAN award winning jour- 
nalist, Columbia J School graduate May, 
"84, seeks position anywhere. Three 

rs metro daily, two years wire service, 

) years weekly experience. Strong on 
=e general news, features, reviews. 

py editing experience. Aggressive, 
imaginative. Clips, references. Write: 
Damien Kingsbury, 108 Harmony Hall, 
c/o Carman Hall, Columbia University, 
New York NY 10027. 


TRAVEL STRINGER. Dixie, Caribbean. 
Monthly 1000-word feature; 1000 word 
shorts. Custom sidebar; special your 
per. Color or black & white. Southern 
traveler, 4116 Lake Mamie, DeLand FL 
32724; (904) 736-0313. 








| daily experience covering 
| and minority 





GENERAL Assignment Reporter, 5 years 
‘ government 
position on mid or large-si aiiy. 
6886, Editor & Publisher 


| NEED A NEW CHALLENGE. The time 
has come to move on from the 20,000 
daily where | have served as sports editor 
and wire editor/columnist. | seeka 
writing job on large paper or writing/ 
editing combination on mid-size. {'m 
only 26, but have much layout, editing, 
headline and management experience. 
Will relocate anywhere. Box 6823, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








OUTSTANDING layout, copy editor with 
12 years experience seeks desk or edit- 
ing position with PM in Zones 6,4,3 and 
9. 6821, Editor & Publisher. 





TRAVEL WRITER or EDITOR position on 
newspaper or magazine sought by 
experienced newspaper reporter. Four- 
teen years on major dailies and extensive 
US and foreign trave!. Lived abroad four 
years. Self-starter, hard worker, reliable, 
creative. ype employed. Box 
6926, Editor & Publisher. 


VERSATILE sports writer, nas done it all. 
Golf (Masters, Open, LPGA), baseball 
(Phiilies, Yanks, Series, playoffs), foot- 
bali (Giants, Eagles, Jets, Penn State), 
auto racing (NASCAR, Indy). People fea- 
tures, news, layout, 11 years 
experience. Extensive VDT use. Prefer 
Zone 2 but consider anywhere. Box 
6879, Editor & Publisher. 


WANT wre editor's post west of 
Mississippi. Offering enthusiasm, 
energy, creativity, management skills, 
15 years in newspapers. Hard working, 
commited to profession. Box 6917, Edt - 
tor & Publisher. 











WRITER, 3 years magazine work cover- 
ing state government (impressive clips!), 
wants to cover government, politics, eco- 
nomics, labor on daily basis. Box 6920, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WELL-KNOWN midwestern sports editor 

seeks new challenge. Top-notch writer, 

columnist, administrator, developer of 

= talent. Prefer Zones 1,2,3,5,9. 
923, Editor & Publisher. 








PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM Superintendent or Pro- 
duction Manager—20 years experience 
in management. Proven record of cost 
and quality control. Box 6884, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Frank Tremaine 


When Japanese bombs fell on Pearl 
Harbor at 7:55 a.m. Dec. 7, 1941, 
news people in Honolulu became 
instant war correspondents. They 
gathered information, checked and 
filed reports, and military press offi- 
cers helped as best they could in the 
confusion. 

When North Korea invaded South 
Korea on the morning of June 25, 
1950, Jack James of United Press, the 
first reporter to learn of the action, 
also became an instant war corre- 
spondent with the help of U.S. and 
South Korean officials. 

By afternoon, American and other 
correspondents were scrambling for 
space on U.S. Air Force planes bound 
for Korea. 

Four days later, when Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur flew to South Korea to 
inspect the situation for himself, he 
took four correspondents with him. 
When U.S. troop reinforcements ar- 
rived in Korea in early July, an Amer- 
ican press corps was there ahead of 
them, and with official blessing. 

When U.S. troops landed on Gre- 
nada on the morning of Oct. 25, the 
American press was not on hand. It 
was barred under a Pentagon decision 
supported by the White House and 
State Department. 

In defending the decision, Secre- 
tary of State Schultz said recently that 
in World War II, reporters ‘‘on the 
whole . . . were on our side.’’ Now, 
he said, ‘‘...it seems as though 
reporters are always against 
us .... They’re always seeking to 
report something that’s going to 
screw things up.” 

President Reagan, in supporting 
Schultz’ statement, said that criticism 
of U.S. action began to develop dur- 
ing the Korean War and became 
extensive during the Vietnam con- 
flict. The inference is that a desire to 
avoid such criticism was as much a 
reason for barring the press from Gre- 
nada for two days as those given by 
the Defense Department — the need 
for secrecy, concern for the safety of 
correspondents and lack of facilities. 

The situations referred to by the 
President and Secretary of State were 
entirely different. In World War II, 
correspondents were reporting a war 
which had started with a treacherous 





(Frank Tremaine, retired senior vice 
president of UPI, directed United Press 
coverage of most of the Korean war 
and of World War II in the Pacific 
Ocean Areas.) 








Grenada was different than WWII 


attack, had been declared by Con- 
gress and had virtually unanimous 
support in this country and the free 
world. Because it was a declared war, 
there was no argument against mili- 
tary censorship in combat areas. That 
did not mean that the press at home or 
even in the war zones could not 
criticize, but since the country was so 
united in the war effort, there was 
little critical sentiment. 

President Roosevelt and his mili- 
tary commanders, at least the ones I 
knew, understood the role of the press 
and its importance to the country. 
Gen. MacArthur, Supreme Com- 
mander in the Southwest Pacific, 





UP correspondent Joe 
James Custer, who had 
been on the Hornet, would 
not tell me, his boss, where 
the mysterious task force 
had been. He just grinned 
and handed me a 
matchbook cover from a 
Long Beach, Calif., bar. 





operated an efficient and helpful pub- 
lic relations office, although some- 
times it seemed to be as dedicated to 
aggrandizing the general as to helping 
correspondents. 

Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, MacAr- 
thur’s more self-effacing opposite 
number in the Pacific Ocean Areas, 
accepted correspondents on task 
forces from the beginning. They were 
with Adm. William F. Halsey when 
his carriers made the first post-Pearl 
Harbor attack on Japanese-held terri- 
tory in the Marshall Islands on Jan. 
31, 1942. I accompanied an even ear- 
lier task force in mid-January whose 
mission was aborted when the carrier 
Saratoga was damaged by a Jap tor- 
pedo. 

Correspondents were on the carrier 
Hornet when it launched the Doolittle 
raiders toward Tokyo a few months 
later. They were trusted with the se- 
cret of Doolittle’s launching pad, 
although Nimitz knew they would be 
back in Honolulu and even on the 
mainland long before their stories 
could be released. UP correspondent 
Joe James Custer, who had been on 
the Hornet, would not tell me, his 
boss, where the mysterious task force 
had been. He just grinned and handed 
me a matchbook cover from a Long 
Beach, Calif., bar. 





Nimitz recognized that well 
informed reporters were less likely to 
make mistakes than those who had 
only part of the picture. Pre- 
operations briefings for correspon- 
dents by Chief of Staff Rear Adm. 
Forrest Sherman were detailed and 
complete. We knew what operations 
were supposed to accomplish and on 
what schedule, so we didn’t make 
incorrect assumptions on the basis of 
events nor predict developments that 
were never in the plan as some 
deskbound commentators at home 
did. 

But despite World War II's atmos- 
phere of unity, there was some criti- 
cism of policy at home and even in the 
war zones. In the Pacific, MacArthur 
generated some of it himself when he 
fought for a greater share of men and 
equipment, most of which was going 
into the war against Germany under 
the ‘‘Europe first’’ policy. Nimitz 
never would comment publicly. 

Neither the Korean nor Vietnam 
conflicts were declared wars and 
neither resulted from an aggressive 
and unifying act against this country. 
There were honest differences of 
opinion within the country and among 
our allies about our conduct of the 
operations and the political and moral 
justification for our being in them. 
This was particularly true with regard 
to Vietnam. 

Who is the ‘‘us’’ that Secretary 
Schultz says reporters always seem to 
be against? He apparently meant it to 
be an all-inclusive national ‘‘us’’, the 
““U.S.’’, in other words. The Johnson 
administration had a similar view- 
point about Vietnam. But that implies 
that anybody who is against the policy 
of ‘‘us’’ really is against the bigger 
“‘us’’, the U.S. That leaves no room 
for dissent, for opposition to what 
really is an administration policy with 
which there is not complete national 
agreement. 

Many loyal and patriotic Amer- 
icans disagreed with the administra- 
tions in power on Korea and Vietnam 
and disagree now with some of the 
policies of this administration. To say 

(Continued on page 29) 
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That proverbial 
old owl was quite 
a wise guy! 


He knew exactly what was going on all the 
time because he read his newspaper daily. 
He planned his day and anticipated his 
future based upon the facts reported in the 
press. He started his reading early in life — 
and good habits linger. 





After all, newspapers, in addition to 
assimilating and presenting living history, 
provide general interest and entertainment. 
They are a multi-faceted media and play a 
vital, active role in the educational 

i development of our Nation. 


To emphasize this importance, a national recognition was proclaimed 
last year. Under the auspices of the International Reading Association 
and the ANPA — American Newspaper Publishers Association — the 
week of March 5-9 will be designated Newspaper in Education Week. 


The aim of NIE Week is to promote the continual usage of newspapers 
in our educational system at all instructional levels, as an adjunct to 
required text reading. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, a major advocate of these ideals and the 
reporter to the entire newspaper industry for almost 100 years, will be 
highlighting Newspaper in Education Week in our March 3rd issue. 
Additional copies will be distributed thru IRA and ANPA at the NIE 
Conference in Denver, Colorado, March 21-23. 


Join in with your salute to NIE, as a service to yourself, our industry 
and to our educational future. Advertising deadline: February 23rd. 


Follow us . . . EDITOR & PUBLISHER, a legend and a leader. 


Editor & Publisher ¢ 575 Lexington Avenue * New York, NY 10022 ¢ (212) 752-7050 





Judges for the Meeman 
Conservation Awards 


The Scripps-Howard Foundation takes pride in announcing that these-distinguished 
American editors will serve as judges of The Foundation’s 1983 conservation awards 

contest, named for the late editor of the Memphis Press-Scimitar and conservation 

editor of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. They are: 


Robert M. Stiff 


Editor 
St. Petersburg Independent 
Chairman of the Judging Panel 


David Lawrence, Jr. 
Executive Editor 
Detroit Free Press 


Ted M. Natt 
Editor and Publisher 
The Daily News, Longview, Wash. 


These judges will select the 1983 winners of the sought-after Edward J. Meeman 
Awards, meant to encourage newspapermen and women to help educate the public 
and public officials to a better understanding and support of conservation. There will 
be four winners in all, representing newspapers above and below 100,000 circulation. 
They will share $6,000 in cash prizes, plaques and citations. Judging will take place 
Feb. 14-15. 


Scripps-Howard Foundation 


ey, 1100 Central Trust Tower 
» o A Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
ean & eladones Give Light and the People Will Find Their Own Way 
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